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PREFACE 


In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  I  announced  an 
open  competition  with  a  first  prize  of  ten  guineas 
and  a  second  prize  of  five  guineas  to  be  awarded  to 
the  best  essays  on  "Socialism  in  Practice"  sent  in 
by  a  certain  date.  The  name  of  the  competitors 
was  legion,  and  the  essays  represented  every  school 
of  thought.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  publish  a 
selection  of  them.  For  this  purpose  a  collection  of 
about  two  score,  made  by  the  judge  who  awarded 
the  prizes,  was  submitted  to  the  publishers  of  this 
volume,  with  whom  the  final  choice  of  twelve 
remained. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  give  their  atten- 
tion to  this  symposium  that  the  essays  have  not 
been  chosen  for  publication  with  sole  regard  to 
their  literary  merit.  The  object  has  been  to  bring 
together  representative  essays.  Most  of  us  know 
the  mind  of  prominent  Socialists,  and  most  of  us 
know  the  mind  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
against  Socialism.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
give  a  view  of  Socialism  as  it  appears  to  those  who 
do  not,  as  part  of  their  normal  business  in  life, 
write  about  it  for  the  Press  or  speak  about  it  on  the 
platform,  a  view  of  Socialism  as  it  appears  in  the 
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households  where  its  fate  will  ultimately  be  decided. 
It  is,  I  think,  interesting  to  have  a  glimpse  of  some 
characteristic  thoughts  of  those  on  whom  the  results 
of  elections  depend — of  course  our  essayists  of  the 
more  persuasive  sex  are  included  in  this  reference — 
but  whose  opinions  do  not  customarily  appear  in 
print. 

It  will  certainly  be  said  that  the  number  of  anti- 
Socialist  essays  in  the  present  collection  largely 
exceeds  the  number  of  those  which  support  Social- 
ism. In  this  the  collection  is,  as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be,  representative  of  the  whole  aggregation  of 
essays  received.  The  writers  who  opposed  Social- 
ism were  far  more  numerous  than  those  who 
defended  it. 

Possibly  some  Socialist  readers  will  assume — for 
I  notice  that  Socialists  are  suspicious  people — that 
powerful  and  telling  papers  in  favour  of  the  system 
which  they  advocate  have  been  excluded  on  grounds 
of  political  expediency.  That  is  not  the  case. 
None  of  the  writers  who  entered  the  competition 
presented  the  case  for  Socialism  more  cogently,  or 
in  abetter  light,  than  Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr.  Virgo.  I 
leave  Socialist  readers  of  the  book  to  draw  what 
conclusion  they  please  from  that  fact. 

No  one  can  read  these  essays  without  realising 
the  great  strength  of  the  attack  on  Socialism  on 
two  main  points :  that  it  is  not  just,  and  that  it  is 
not  practical.  There  are,  indeed,  few  Socialists 
who  have  the  astonishing  assurance  to  declare,  as 
the  Socialist  Labour  Party  does  through  its  organ 
the  "Socialist,"  that  confiscation  of  property  is 
"the  only  moral"  as  well  as  "the  only  adequate" 
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means  of  reforming  Society.  But  all  the  thorough- 
going Socialist  bodies  in  the  country — and,  appar- 
ently, in  the  world — are  fully  prepared  to  deprive 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  their  posses- 
sions legitimately  acquired ;  and  if  they  do  not  use 
sanctimonious  phrases  about  the  subject,  they 
nevertheless  simulate  a  stern  righteousness  in 
demanding  plunder.  Robbery?  A  hateful  word. 
Rectification  of  Society.  Quite  a  different  matter, 
as  you  will  perceive,  while  you  hand  over  your 
belongings  if  you  value  your  life. 

The  milder-mannered  Socialists  propose  com- 
pensation to  those  whose  means  of  livelihood  are 
transferred  to  the  State  coffers.  But  I  fear  that  the 
"compensation"  is  a  blind,  and  a  very  thin  one. 
Apparently  when  the  value  of  all  income-producing 
securities  and  other  possessions  has  been  depressed 
almost  to  vanishing  point  by  the  advent  of  Social- 
ism, the  State  is  to  acquire  the  rights  of  private 
owners  at  the  "market  price";  and  when  the  hap- 
less "capitalist"  expects  to  receive  the  poor  frac- 
tion of  his  means  of  subsistence  thus  accorded  to 
him,  the  tax-collector  will  put  in  a  demand  upon 
it  for  State  imposts  amounting  to  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  privately  owned  resources.  Thus 
would  the  rich  be  sent  empty  away,  in  a  sense 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  read  into  the 
phrase.  And  not  the  rich  only.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  individual  capitalist  under  the  Socialist 
regime,  whether  his  capital  is  fifty  pounds  or  a 
million.  The  savings  of  the  thrifty  poor  would 
follow  the  wealth  of  the  "idle  rich"  into  the  great 
State  limbo. 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  Socialists  generally  do  not 
advocate  the  seizure  by  the  State  of  property  of 
every  kind  as  the  economic  inception  of  the  Utopian 
Age.  Plate,  pictures,  bric-a-brac  and  furniture 
would  remain  in  private  ownership — unless  they 
were  of  sufficient  worth  to  make  the  "social  values" 
in  them  worth  discovering.  Cabbage  plants  in  the 
garden,  as  unquestionably  a  means  of  production, 
would  pass  into  State  ownership. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  Socialists  to  use  taxation  as  an  engine  of 
spoliation.  The  "New  Age,"  which  is  the  leading 
Socialist  paper,  has  expounded  the  plan  with  in- 
structive candour.  Discussing  the  Budget  it  says  : 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  sometimes  appears  as  willing  to 
tax  and  yet  afraid  to  take.  He  would  tax  the  fruits 
of  private  property,  but  he  would  not  acquire  pro- 
perty for  the  nation.  It  is,  however,  precisely  this 
latter  intention  that  gives  Socialist  taxation  its 
raison  d'etre.  But  for  this,  taxation  involves  no 
more  principle  than  any  other  means  of  raising 
necessary  money.  When,  however, -taxation  is 
definitely  regarded,  as  it  is  by  Socialists,  as  the 
means  whereby  the  State  can  acquire  complete 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  it  becomes 
of  the  highest  practical  importance." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  leading  expo- 
nents of  Socialistic  doctrine  in  this  country  are 
themselves  not  sure  of  being  able  to  make  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  the  whole  of  the  populace  under 
a  Socialistic  regime.  A  few  months  ago  "Jus- 
tice," the  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
published  a  Social  Democratic  Budget  devised  by 
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Mr.  Fred  Knee,  Socialist  Parliamentary  candidate 
for  West  Leeds.  This  Budget  includes,  of  course, 
the  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt,  a  decisive  act 
which,  as  Mr.  Knee  remarks,  "doubtless  will  ruin 
our  credit.  But,"  he  adds,  illuminating  Socialist 
ethics  by  a  phrase,  "as  we  are  not  borrowing  any 
more  that  will  not  matter  much"  ! 

However,  drastic  as  the  Socialist  Democratic 
Budget  is,  Mr.  Knee  shows  unexpected  compassion 
for  persons  of  limited  means.  "I  propose  to 
exempt  from  income-tax  all  earned  incomes  up  to 
^300  a  year,  and  on  incomes  between  ^,'300  and 
^500  to  charge  the  present  ninepence  in  the  pound 
only  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  ,£300."  More- 
over, "I  propose  to  devote  five  and  a  half  millions 
to  '  compassionate  allowances  '  payable  to  holders 
of  national  stock  whose  total  income  does  not  reach 
^500  a  year."  Why  these  "compassionate  allow- 
ances" if  the  Socialist  State  is  going  to  provide 
abundance  for  everybody  ?  Why  thus  modify  the 
brilliantly  beneficial  effects  of  repudiating  the 
National  Debt?  It  is  fairly  clear  that  either  the 
Socialist  State  will  not  substitute  a  satisfying 
equivalent  for  the  incomes  received  under  the 
iniquitous  capitalist  system,  or  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  keep  the  moderately  prosperous  classes  quiet  till 
it  is  their  turn  to  be  fleeced.  However,  discussion 
of  this  matter  is  merely  academic ;  for  if  all  produc- 
tive investments  had  been  transmuted  into  State 
property,  very  few  incomes  of  ,£300  or  ,£500  a  year 
would  remain  to  trouble  the  exempting  authorities. 

I  have  observed  an  omission,  not  puzzling,  per- 
haps,    but     remarkable,     in     essays     advocating 
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Socialism.  They  do  not  expound  the  manner  in 
which  Socialism  is  to  be  reached.  It  is  what  I 
again  and  again  begged  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  to  do 
when  I  was  challenged  to  debate  with  him  on  the 
22nd  November,  1907,  in  Hammersmith  Town  Hall. 
I  offered  him  the  Premiership  and  a  two  hundred 
majority,  and  then  asked  him  to  say  what  were  the 
first  steps  he  would  take.  He  successfully  evaded 
the  issue  every  time. 

We  have,  generally,  in  the  essays  of  Socialist 
origin  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  social  system,  and  then  suddenly  we  arrive 
in  Utopia  per  saltum  to  find  that  every  vice  of  human 
nature  has  been  eliminated  and  that  ideal  institutions 
are  working  without  the  least  friction.  I  cannot  at- 
tribute the  omission  to  anxiety  on  the  part  of  writers 
to  limit  themselves  scrupulously  to  discussing  the 
theme  propounded  for  the  essays,  "What  Social- 
ism would  mean  in  Practice,"  for  there  is  no  lack 
of  disquisition  upon  the  atrocities  of  capitalism  as 
at  present  established.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  to  have — what  there  seems  to  be  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  upon  other  cardinal  points 
in  the  Socialist  proposals  as  well  as  this — a  recog- 
nised authoritative  statement  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  adopted  in  guiding  or  driving  us  to  Utopia. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  has 
issued  a  "transitional  programme"  which  includes 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  repudiation  of  the 
National  Debt,  as  already  mentioned,  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  and  magistrates  elected  by  the  people 
— a  singular  means  of  obtaining  judicial  minds 
free  from  any  arriere  fensee — the  disestablishment 
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and  disendowment  of  the  Church  and  the  abolition 
of  standing  armies.  But  there  is  no  clear  guidance 
as  to  the  means  by  which  these  extensive  changes 
are  to  be  brought  about. 

The  "Social  Democrat"  has  lately  hinted  plainly 
that  the  great  revolution  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
force.  But  many  discerning  Socialists  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  recourse  to  violence  is  more  likely  to 
end  in  the  suppression  than  the  advancement  of 
Socialism.  The  essayists  who  oppose  collectivism 
have  forcibly  drawn  attention  to  the  difficulty  here 
brought  forward.  Perhaps  we  may  now  hope  for 
some  plain  declaration  from  the  Socialist  leaders 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  approach  Utopia 
— whether  the  point  of  the  bayonet  will  hasten  our 
entry  into  the  promised  land,  or  whether  we  shall 
be  coaxed  thither  by  enticing  legislative  pro- 
grammes like  the  one  just  cited. 

When  we  are  settled  in  Utopia  I  fear  we  may  still 
be  troubled  by  the  effort  to  reconcile  divergent 
ideals.  An  optimistic  Socialist  whose  essay  ap- 
pears in  this  volume  tells  us  that  in  the  Utopia  of 
collectivism  "  there  will  be  no  menial  work  or 
degrading  toil."  At  the  same  time  "an  improved 
system  of  hotel  life  is  more  than  probable."  And 
there  will  be  "properly  trained  cooks"  and  "a 
proper  supply  of  attendants."  Presumably  the 
plates,  dishes,  and  saucepans  will  be  washed  and 
dried  by  machinery ;  the  stairs  will  be  swept  and 
the  grates  cleaned  in  the  same  manner;  automatic 
boot-brushes  will  be  at  everyone's  disposal,  and  an 
automatic  chambermaid  will  make  the  beds  and 
empty  basins  of  soapy  water. 
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It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  Utopia, 
"  to  provide  everyone  with  all  that  is  required 
although  it  may  seem  a  big  task  looked  at  casually, 
will  become  simplicity  itself."  However,  when 
all  factory  hands  appoint  their  own  overseers,  and 
all  sailors  elect  their  own  skippers :  when  we  have 
swept  away  hedges  and  ditches,  when  we  become 
creditors  of  the  community  under  a  system  of 
"accumulated  hours"  and  receive  payment  in  the 
shape  of  uncommercial  travel  coupons;  when 
Government  has  reached  "vanishing  point,"  and 
all  disputed  matters  are  settled  peaceably  and  with- 
out corruption  by  edifying  oratory  in  the  "discus- 
sion forums" — for  all  these  things  are  to  happen 
in  Utopia — we  really  cannot  find  much  to  complain 
about.  So  many  and  compelling  will  be  the  charms 
of  the  communal  life  that  even  jealous  and  appre- 
hensive mothers  will  allow  themselves  to  acquiesce 
in  the  State's  decision  as  to  "how  long  the  parents 
will  retain  absolute  control  of  the  children." 

But  in  the  communal  hotel  life  there  will,  I  fear, 
be  a  shortage  of  two  items  of  diet— bread  and  meat. 
In  1907  this  country  imported  153,000,000  cwts.  of 
foreign  corn  and  49,000,000  cwts.  of  Colonial  corn ; 
in  the  same  year  it  imported  ,£38,000,000  worth  of 
foreign  meat  and  ^14,000,000  worth  of  Colonial 
meat.  These  figures  are  not  taken  from  such  an 
uncanonical  source  as  a  Tariff  Reform  publication. 
They  were  recently  supplied  to  the  Glasgow  "For- 
ward," which  is  a  Socialist  paper,  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  who  is  not  a  Protectionist. 
When  we  have  raised  the  cost  of  production  by 
satisfying  all  the  demands  of  the  workers  who  elect 
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the  factory  overseers,  and  when  we  are  producing 
"for  use  and  not  for  profit,"  I  fear  that  we  shall  be 
in  a  very  bad  position  for  procuring  our  supply  of 
corn  and  meat  from  overseas  by  exchange  of  com- 
modities. The  time,  which  Mr.  Hobart  foresees, 
may  come  when  overseas  wheat-growers  will  pre- 
sent to  us  any  superfluity  of  grain  which  they  may 
possess.  Possibly  they  will  even  pay  the  cost  of 
transit.  At  present  they  have  shown  no  tendency 
to  support  us  bv  almsgiving  of  this  kind.  If  they 
failed  to  do  so  when  the  Socialist  State  was  estab- 
lished, the  Utopians  would  have  to  practise  that 
discipline  of  extensive  abstinence  which  the 
"Clarion"  foresees,  and  to  which  Mr.  George  Daw 
alludes  in  his  essay. 

But,  as  a  fact,  the  essays  submitted  in  the  com- 
petition indicate  plainly  that  there  is  verv  little 
desire  for  communal  life  in  Britain.  They  give  the 
impression  that  among  the  working-class  generally 
very  little  heed  is  paid  to  Marxian  economics.  And 
they  certainly  do  not  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
working  men  and  women  have  any  hankering  for 
the  gigantic,  oppressive,  and  stagnant  Bumbledom 
into  which  a  Socialist  regime  would  inevitably 
lapse.  Ordinarily,  when  the  British  wage-earner 
talks  favourably  of  Socialism  he  uses  the  word  in 
a  very  vague  sense.  He  means  that  he  has  social 
grievances  for  which  he  demands  redress.  He  is 
not  thinking  of  an  economic  theory.  He  is  not  a 
Socialist,  he  is  a  Social  Reformer.  No  people 
realise  that  fact  more  thoroughly  than  the  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  as  distinct  from  the  Working  Class 
movement.       Hence     the     bitter     and     rancorous 
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animosity  shown  in  their  rivalry  with  the  acknow- 
ledged chiefs  of  the  Labour  Party.  Hence  the 
eager  and  anxious  intrigues  to  "capture"  Trade 
Unions  and  other  working-class  organisations  for 
the  promotion  of  a  revolutionary  movement  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  are  at  present 
indifferent. 

At  present.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
working-class,  now  dominant  in  our  political  sys- 
tem, is  moving  steadily  and  resolutely  towards 
Social  Reform.  The  denial  of  such  reforms  in  our 
social  conditions  as  conscientious  men  with  the 
national  regard  for  commonsense  can  fairly  urge 
will  certainly  drive  the  working-class  towards 
Socialism,  though  they  have  no  yearning  for  it  for 
its  own  sake.  If  the  Socialist  leaders  are  able  to 
profit  effectually  by  any  factor  in  our  future  poli- 
tics, that  factor  will  simply  be  the  mistakes  of  non- 
Socialist  statesmen  in  dealing  with  working-class 
problems. 

The  reason  why  the  British  working-class  elector 
has  no  yearning  for  Socialism  has  been  excellently 
stated  by  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  in  his  com- 
ments upon  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Salter  in  the  recent 
by-election  in  Bermondsey.  "The  Socialist  candi- 
date put  before  the  electors  a  beautiful  vision  of  a 
regenerated  society,  which  to  the  ordinary  practical 
mind  put  him  outside  the  order  of  politicians  and 
placed  him  in  the  exalted  sphere  of  seers  and 
prophets.  The  British  elector,  with  all  his  faults, 
has  a  good  deal  of  sound  commonsense.  He  is 
not  averse  to  dreaming  dreams  occasionally,  but 
iie  knows  thev  are  unsubstantial  food  on  which  to 
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subsist.  He  wants  his  politics  to  be  practical,  and 
he  wants  politicians  who  can  deal  in  a  practical 
fashion  with  immediate  problems.  ...  I  am 
sure,  from  a  long  experience  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, from  a  knowledge  of  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  chief  reason  was  that  the  Socialists 
failed  to  convince  the  electors  of  the  practicability 
of  their  ideals." 

No  wonder  that  they  failed  to  do  that.  They  will 
never  succeed  in  doing  it.  I  repeat  that  if,  in  spite 
of  this  failure,  they  ultimately  win  the  working- 
class  electorate  over  to  their  side,  it  will  be  by 
reason  of  default  of  statesmanship  in  their  oppo- 
nents, and  the  want  of  a  diligently  pursued  con- 
structive policy  of  Social  Reform. 

William  Bull. 
Hammersmith,  November    igog. 
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ESSAY  NO.  I* 

Some  Socialists  believe  that  their  ideal  will  be 
realised  by  a  revolution  overtaking  and  submerging 
the  present  order  of  society;  others,  equally  confi- 
dent, maintain  that  Socialism  will  only  be  achieved 
by  a  slow  evolutionary  process,  operating  through 
existing  forms  of  representative  government. 
Although  thus  divided  into  two  distinct  schools, 
there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  unanimous  opinion 
amongst  them  as  to  the  economic  formula  upon 
which  the  Commonwealth  must  be  founded,  viz. : 
The  organisation  of  human  society  on  the  basis  of 
the  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  exchange,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all. 

This  stereotyped  definition,  to  give  it  a  more 
explicit  interpretation,  means  that  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth,  as  some  advocates  style  it,  shall 
own  all  industrial  capital  in  its  various  forms :  the 
land,  money,  machinery  and  raw  material.  Fur- 
thermore, in  order  to  utilise  these  instruments  of 
production  the  State  must,  of  necessity,  have 
complete  direction  and  control  of  the  human  skill 

*The  first  prize  in  the  open  competition  was  awarded  to  this 
essay. 
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and  labour  which,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  are  the 
sources  of  all  wealth.  The  Commonwealth  is  also 
to  be  the  sole  medium  for  effecting  the  exchange 
and  distribution  of  all  commodities.  Consequently 
there  will  be  no  form  of  commerce  in  which  the 
individual  will  be  able  to  engage  for  the  purpose 
of  wealth,  production  or  exchange,  except  by  the 
permission,  and  under  the  command  and  direction 
of,  the  representatives  of  the  community. 

Instead  of  thousands  of  capitalists,  employers, 
competing  one  against  the  other  for  the  best  ser- 
vices available  in  the  labour  market,  and  to  secure 
the  patronage  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  con- 
sumers, for  whom  they  cater,  there  will  be 
substituted  one  great  monopolist  employer  and 
caterer,  the  Communal  State. 

How  will  this  drastic  change  affect  us,  as 
workers,  and  as  consumers?  These  are  questions 
which  naturally  arise  in  the  mind,  and  we  turn  to 
the  Socialist  leaders,  men  professing  to  be  experts 
on  labour  problems,  for  a  reply.  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  M.P.,  after  informing  inquirers  that 
Socialism  is  "a  scientific  scheme  of  industrial  social 
organisation,"  evades  explanation  by  adding  that 
Socialists  "make  no  claim  to  a  complete  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  how  every  detail  of  working  life 
will  be  arranged  in  the  future  Socialist  State. "a 
"To  dogmatise  about  the  form  which  the  Socialist 
State  is  to  take  is  to  play  the  fool,"  writes 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  "That  is  a  matter  about  which 
we    have    nothing    whatever    to    do."b       Whilst 

(a)  The  Daily  Mail.  24th  Jan.  1908 

(b)  "Serfdom  to  Slavery"  p.  96-7 
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Kropotkin,  the  Communist-Anarchist,  who  is  not 
an  unsympathetic  critic,  complains  that  it  is  "the 
uncertainty  of  the  Socialists  themselves  concerning 
the  organisation  of  society  they  are  wishing  for" 
which  "paralyses  their  energy  up  to  a  certain 
point. "a 

As  the  advocates  of  Socialism  decline,  either 
from  ignorance  or  motives  of  expediency,  to 
explain  the  working  conditions  which  would  be 
imposed  on  industry  and  morals  by  this  "scientific 
scheme,"  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  examine  what 
is,  in  reality,  an  abstract  theory.  Accepting  the 
Collectivist  basis,  we  shall  draw  from  it  reasonable 
and  logical  deductions,  which  are  in  accord  with 
the  known  conditions  under  which  mankind  lives, 
the  immutable  physical  laws  which  govern  his 
actions  and  shape  his  morality  and  environment. 

We  adopt  this  course  without  fear  of  challenge 
because  Marx  and  Engels  have  already  prepared  the 
way  by  laying  down,  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom, 
that:  "In  every  historical  epoch,  the  prevailing 
mode  of  economic  production  and  exchange,  and  the 
social  organisaton  necessarily  following  from  it, 
form  the  basis  upon  which  is  built  up,  and  from 
which  alone  can  be  explained  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual history  of  that  epoch." 

Now  although  the  mode  of  production  is  agreed 
on,  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  amongst 
Socialists  as  to  the  distribution.  Some  advance 
the  unequal  reward  implied  in  giving  to  each 
according  to  his  deeds,  others  are  equally  emphatic 
in    their   advocacy    of    the    communistic    ideal    of 

(a)  "Anarchism,"  p.    13 
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giving  "to  each  according  to  his  needs."  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax  tells  us  that  "Socialism  means  com- 
plete economic  equality  throughout  society,"* 
whilst  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  declares  that:  "Some 
people  want  to  pay  all  men  alike.  It  will  not 
work."b  In  the  Fabian  Essays  we  read :  "The 
impossibility  of  estimating  the  separate  value  of 
each  man's  labour  with  any  really  valid  result 
.  .  will  drive  the  Communal  Council  into  the 
right  path,  equal  remuneration  of  all  workers."0 
Then  Emile  Vandervelde,  leader  of  the  Belgian 
Socialists,  who  maintains  that  "Collectivism  does 
not  necessarily  imply  equality  of  remuneration, "d 
is  contradicted  by  his  German  comrade,  Karl 
Kautsky,  who  declares  that  the  formula  of  "to  each 
according  to  the  produce  of  his  labour"  would 
"mean  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  private  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production."6 

As  Kropotkin  points  out  the  wage  system, 
together  with  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  basis  of  the  system  which  Socialists 
propose  to  abolish,1  because  "if  the  worker  con- 
tinues to  be  paid  in  wages  he  necessarily  will  remain 
the  slave  or  subordinate  of  the  one  to  whom  he  is 
forced  to  sell  his  labour  force — be  the  buyer  a  pri- 
vate individual  or  the  State. "«  "What  we  are 
aiming  at  is  the  abolition  of  the  wages  system,  and 
that  aim  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  abolition 

(a)  "The  Open  Review"  p.  211,  July  1909 

(b)  "Socialism   and  Individualism"   p.    100 

(c)  "The  Fabian  Essays"  p.  164-5 

(d)  "Collectivism  and  Industrial  Evolution"  p.  178 

(e)  "The  Socialist  Commonwealth"  p.  23 

(f)  "The  Wage  System"  p.  1 

(g)  "Anarchism"  p.  15 
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of  private  property  in  the  means  and  instruments 
of  production,  including  the  land,"  asserts  Mr. 
Hyndman.a 

We  find,  therefore,  not  only  from  the  evidence 
of  Socialist  leaders  but  from  a  careful  analysis  of 
Collectivism,  as  universally  advocated  by  the 
various  groups,  that  the  only  logical  outcome  of 
such  an  organisation  of  society  must  be  commun- 
ism, which  they  admit  is  "the  most  advanced  form 
of  the  policy  generally  known  as  Socialism."15  As 
the  existing  system  regulates  the  rewards  of  labour 
upon  a  competitive  basis,  mainly  governed  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  so,  in  an  industrial 
organisation  founded  on  Communism,  from  which 
competitive  influences  have  been  eliminated, 
labour  must  be  measured  by  time  alone ;  all  surplus 
values,  the  outcome  of  superior  skill  or  industry, 
being,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  an 
economic  equality  of  society,  credited,  not  to  the 
individual  worker,  but  to  the  community,  as  being 
the  ultimate  product  of  his  social  environment. 

Having  demonstrated  by  the  Marxian  thesis  that 
Socialism,  which  itself  is  a  mere  abstract  term, 
means  Communism,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a 
practical  idea  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
sought  to  be  imposed. 

All  men  and  women  will  be  employed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Commonwealth,  merging  themselves 
into  that  Socialist  ideal,  an  industrial  organism  in 
which  the  conditions  of  a  competitive  struggle 
for    individual    existence    disappear.        Industrial 

(a)  H.   M.  Hyndman's  Debate  with  Henry  George,  p.  12 

(b)  "Britain  for  the  British,"  p.  78 
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enterprises  for  private  gain  will  no  longer  be 
permissible,  as  competition  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  economic  scheme. 

"But  the  laws  must  be  changed  to  bring  these 
things  about,  and  that  is  why  Socialists  are  trying 
to  get  into  Parliament  where  the  laws  are  made."a 
What  are  the  statutes  which  Socialists  seek  to  abro- 
gate in  order  to  apply  their  principles?  They  are 
the  "laws  which  allow  landlords  and  capitalists  to 
hold  the  land  and  machinery  against  the  people. "b 
In  other  words,  the  civil  laws  of  the  land,  which 
give  the  individual  the  exclusive  ownership  of  that 
which  he  has  bought  with  wealth  earned  or  in- 
herited. 

All  customs  and  laws  which  recognise  business 
transactions  between  individuals,  by  which  a  man 
can  sue  or  be  sued  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  in 
fact  every  form  of  obligation  a  person  may  become 
involved  in  for  his  private  advantage  and  profit, 
would  necessarily  be  contrary,  and  inimical,  to  a 
Collectivist  regime,  and  consequently  be  made 
illegal,  just  as  a  gambling  debt  is  to-day.  Such 
procedure,  as  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  observes,  "would 
effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  even  tempor- 
ary competition  with  the  Government  or  municipal 
industries."0  There  is  a  further  imperative 
reason  for  adopting  such  a  course  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  if  a  Socialist  Government  was  in- 
stalled in  office. 

Assuming  that  the  members  of  the  newly-formed 


(a)  I.L.P.    Leaflet   No.   3 

(b)  I.L.P.   Leaflet    No.    3 

(c)  "The  Ethics  of   Socialism,"  p.  87 
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Government  retained  their  individualist  instincts 
of  self-preservation,  their  prescience  would  prompt 
them  to  give  first  attention  to  measures  which 
would  tend  to  ensure  the  stability  of  their  regime, 
and  preserve  the  experiment  from  the  speedy 
destruction  which  would  follow  from  a  swing  of 
the  pendulum  back  to  individualism.  That  this 
contingency  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
founders  of  the  S.D.F.  is  evidenced  by  the  further 
pronouncement  of  Mr.  Bax,  who  joyfully  informs 
us  that  "the  abolition  of  the  courts  taking  cog- 
nisance of  contract  (including  the  recovery  of  debt) 
would  of  itself  so  dislocate  the  whole  commercial 
system  as  to  render  its  resuscitation  during  a  period 
of  temporary  reaction,  well  nigh  impossible. "a 

Now  at  this  point  Mr.  Bax  stops  short,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  comrades  who  indulge  in  ideal- 
istic visions  of  the  future,  depict  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  such  revolutionary  legis- 
lation. Their  silence  is  ominous.  We  will  briefly 
attempt  the  task  which  they  discreetly  shirk. 

To-day  the  labour  market  is  seriously  affected 
when  our  imports  and  exports  decline  by  a  few 
millions,  and  we  may  therefore  imagine  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  if  we  were 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions 
sterling  per  annum. 

So  far  from  Socialism  proving  a  remedy  for  the 
"economic  insecurity"  of  the  masses,  which,  Social- 
ists profess,  is  the  object  of  their  policy,  it  would, 
by  the  demolition  of  home  and  foreign  commerce, 

(a)  "The  Ethice  of  Socialism"  p.  87 
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coupled  with  the  ruin  caused  by  the  immense  con- 
traction of  credit,  plunge  the  country  into  absolute 
bankruptcy.  Even  if  any  foreign  merchants  could 
be  found  foolish  enough  to  barter  with  a  nation 
which  repudiated  its  public  liabilities,  and  made 
private  debts  irrecoverable,  the  Government  which 
prohibited  competition  within  the  realm  could  not 
sanction  the  trade  and  rivalry  of  such  competitors. 
Nor  would  it  be  practicable  to  exchange  commodi- 
ties made  "for  use  and  not  for  profit"  for  foreign 
goods  produced  and  sold  at  a  profit  without  either 
incurring  a  heavy  loss,  or  violating  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Collectivism.  How  would  the 
inhabitants  manage  without  importing  food,  and 
raw  material,  daily  used  throughout  the  country  ? 
This  question  was  addressed  to  the  conductor  of 
the  "Clarion,"  and  the  reply  given  was:  "If  we 
cannot  get  raw  materials  from  other  countries,  and 
articles  which  we  cannot  produce  at  home  except 
by  competition,  then  those  who  elect  to  live  in 
social  England  must  learn  to  do  without  them.  .  . 
'Merrie  England'  will  be  simple  England;  simple 
in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  her  people.  We  assert 
that  a  foreign  trade  is  not  a  necessity  for  our  exist- 
ence."* Under  Socialism  Free  Trade  would  have 
to  give  way  to  absolute  prohibition  of  all  foreign 
competition. 

Trades  Unions  owe  their  existence  to  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  production,  in  which  the  worker  sells 
his  labour  to  a  firm  of  private  employers.  When 
workmen  were  industrial  units  the  tendency  was 
for  each   to   undercut  one  another  in   price;  and 

(a)  The  Clarion,  2nd  March  1895 
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wages,  as  Adam  Smith  observes,  fluctuated  with 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  being  highest  in  summer 
and  lowest  in  winter,  when  the  expenses  of  living 
were  greater. a  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  direct 
refutation  of  the  Marxian  contention  that  wages 
are  regulated  by  the  bare  cost  of  subsistence.  Men 
made  efforts  to  combine  in  their  own  interests,  but 
it  was  not  until  comparatively  modern  times  that 
they  succeeded  in  forming  what  are  essentially 
huge  Labour  Trusts.  By  the  instrumentality  of 
these  combines  they  have  secured  for  their  mem- 
bers increased  pay  and  uniformity  of  conditions  and 
terms,  irrespective  of  the  skill  or  capacity  of  the 
individual  worker.  These  Unions,  as  they  are 
called,  have,  when  the  nature  of  the  trade  and 
opportunity  offered,  limited  the  output,  specifying 
the  amount  of  work  per  diem  each  member  should 
perform.  How  successful  these  Labour  Trusts  are 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  England 
to-day  they  have  over  two  million  members  and 
an  annual  income  of  upwards  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling, with  a  surplus  fund  of  five  or  six  millions, 
most  of  which  is  invested  in  sound  securities, 
bringing  in  interest  or  dividends. 

"For  some  years  the  Socialists — mainly  the 
I.L.P. — have  been  exploiting  the  Unions  for  their 
own  political  party  purposes, "b  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  them  by  stating  that  under 
Socialism  "Trade  Unionism"  would  still  be 
engaged  in  "keeping  the  communal  industrial 
organisation   in   touch  with   the  workers."0     Now 

(a)  "Wealth   of  Nations."     Chapter  viii. 

(b)  Mr.    P.    Maddison.   M.P.     "Daily News,"  Feb.  9th  1907 

(c)  Debate  betweeu  Henry  George  and  H.  M.  Hyndham.  p.  17 
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Socialists,  when  confronted  with  the  late  Henry 
George's  contention,  that  "you  could  not  abolish 
competition  without  subjecting  man  to  the  worst 
form  of  tyranny,"  invariably  retort  that  this  would 
be  impossible,  because  the  control  of  the  industries 
would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  question  :  what  necessity  will  there 
be  for  an  extraneous  organisation  to  keep  the  "com- 
munal organisation  in  touch  with  the  workers,"  we 
will  leave  Socialists  to  answer. 

As  the  Community  would  be  the  sole  employer 
and  paymaster  it  is  not  probable  that  the  State  would 
permit  a  vast  body  of  workers  employed  by  them, 
to  hold  an  immense  fund,  accumulated  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  entering  into  what  would  be  an 
internecine  struggle  to  secure  special  privileges  or 
remuneration  beyond  that  determined  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  clear  that  in  a  society  where 
there  is  to  be  economic  equality,  the  produce  of 
labour  being  held  "for  the  equal  benefit  of  all," 
where  everything  is  to  be  produced  "for  use  and 
not  for  profit,"  the  competitive  struggle  for  exist- 
ence being  eliminated,  and  industrial  conflict 
impossible;  trade  unions,  in  any  shape  or  form, 
must  become  anomalous,  and  impossible  to  tolerate 
or  justify. 

Socialism  to-day  is  using  the  wealth,  influence 
and  organisation  of  Trade  Unions  which  it  must 
inevitably  destroy.  To  assume  that  the  conditions 
of  labour  would  be  less  irksome  under  the  new 
regime,  than  they  are  now,  is  to  suggest  a  hypo- 
thesis for  which  there  is  no  rational  sanction. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  work  would  be  carried  on  under  restric- 
tions, which  would  be  regarded  as  tyrannous  from 
an  individualist  standpoint. 

"It  is  true  to  say  that  Socialist  production  is 
incompatible  with  the  complete  freedom  of  labour, 
if  by  the  latter  is  meant  the  freedom  of  the  worker 
to  work  when,  where,  and  how  he  chooses, "a  and 
Emile  Vandervelde  gives  the  reason  :  "Absolute 
freedom  of  labour  is  only  possible  in  individual 
enterprises  ....  from  the  moment,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  labour,  whatever  be  its  end,  demands 
the  incorporation  of  the  individual  in  the  whole, 
his  liberty  necessarily  undergoes  restrictions. "b 
And  from  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
"scavenging  would  be  compulsory."0 

This  is  a  very  different  picture  from  that  drawn 
by  opportunist  comrades  in  this  country,  who, 
with  one  eye  on  the  ballot  box,  inform  their  audi- 
ences that  "Socialism  means  liberty. "d  How  do 
Socialists  reconcile  such  opposing  statements?  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  answers  thus:  "Law  is  slavery 
only  when  the  Law  is  inflicted  by  a  class  upon 
another  class.  When  all  submit  to  law  imposed 
by  all  for  the  common  good,  then  law  is  not  slavery 
but  true  liberty."6 

In  the  Right  to  Work  Bill,  promoted  by  the 
I.L.P.  leaders,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  their 
industrial  emancipation  means.     The  third  clause 

(a)  "The  Socialist  Commonwealth"  by  Karl  Kautsky,  p.  27 

(b)  "  Collectivism  and  Industrial  Evolution"  by  Emile  Vander- 

velde p.  229 

(c)  Ibid  p.    178. 

(d)  "The  Individual  Under  Socialism."      A   Lecture   by    P. 

Snowden  p.  13 

(e)  Ibid  p.  13 
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of  this  measure  provides  that  the  loafer  shall  be 
subjected  to  enforced  labour.  "A  period  of  six 
months'  work  will  do  him  good,"  declares  Mr.  J. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  commenting  thereon .a 

Compulsory  employment  under  a  State  bureau- 
cracy suffices  to  indicate  the  discipline  which  must 
ensue  from  a  Collectivist  form  of  production,  and 
the  restrictions  which  must  accompany  distri- 
bution. Concerning  the  latter,  as  profit 
would  no  longer  be  the  dominating  factor,  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  would  give  place  to 
those  of  the  producer.  For  example,  whereas 
to-day  the  managers  of  our  railways  and  other 
means  of  transit  all  compete  for  public  patron- 
age, in  the  Commonwealth  this  would  be  a 
secondary  consideration,  because  the  more  con- 
veyances used  the  greater  would  be  the  outlay 
for  material,  fuel  and  labour.  Such  expenditure, 
beyond  that  essential  for  industrial  purposes, 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  substance.  Thus 
an  industrial  scheme,  entailing  profitless  produc- 
tion, must  result  in  a  complete  inversion  of  the 
existing  rule  in  all  departments  of  public  service. 
We  know  from  daily  experience  that  men 
placed  in  positions  of  authority  by  the  State  do 
not  cultivate  a  more  altruistic  spirit  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  than  the  representatives  of 
private  firms — rather  the  reverse.  "A  Govern- 
ment office,"  said  the  late  Thorold  Rogers,  "has 
as  much  heart  as  a  gasometer,  and  as  much 
humanity  as  a  gaspipe." 

(a)  "The  New  Unemployed  Bill,"  by  J.   Ramsay  Macdonald, 
M.P. 
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Officialism  is  so  repugnant  to  the  English 
conception  of  liberty  that  Socialists,  with  an  un- 
blushing disregard  of  truth  and  logic,  hasten  to 
assure  us  that  so  far  from  there  being  more, 
there  will  be  less  officialism  under  Socialism.  To 
assert  that  the  community  could  direct  and  con- 
trol the  vast  productive  and  distributive  organisa- 
tions, and  see  that  the  inhabitants  rendered 
services  to  the  State,  "each  according  to  his 
capacity,"  without  the  services  of  myriads  of 
officials,  is  to  suggest  not  a  scientific  scheme, 
but  anarchy  and  chaos. 

Just  as  we  are  assured  that  under  Socialism  there 
would  be  no  slavery,  because  the  penal  laws  com- 
pelling men  to  work  would  be  made  by  the  workers 
themselves,  so,  if  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
cross-examine  the  interpreters  of  this  phase  of 
industrial  organisation,  we  should  be  told  in  the 
language  of  Socialist  jargon,  that  there  would  be 
no  officers,  but  merely  functionaries,  appointed  to 
see  that  the  people  functioned. 

If  the  country,  in  a  lapse  of  political  sanity, 
placed  itself  under  a  Socialist  Government,  the  in- 
habitants, shorn  of  the  protection  of  civil  laws,  and 
private  capital,  would  stand  disarmed  at  the  mercy 
of  their  sole  employer,  the  State.  "All  the  fools  in 
a  big  city  cannot  conquer  one  strong  brain,"  pro- 
claims the  would-be  monopolists.3.  Once  installed 
in  office,  no  opposition  could  remove  the  crafty 
demagogues  from  power,  for  being  the  patrons  of 
thousands  of  official  appointments,  they  could 
easily  thwart  and  defeat  opponents  at  every  point. 

(a)  "Merrie  England"  p.  138 
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Representative  government,  in  an  established 
Socialist  commonwealth,  would  become  as  great  a 
farce  as  a  Trade  Union.  The  individual,  bereft 
of  political  and  industrial  liberty,  would  have  no 
more  rights  and  privileges  than  a  slave  in  bondage. 

G.  Daw. 


♦^v 


ESSAY  NO.  II* 

The  main  practical  element  in  the  Socialist  system 
is  the  possession  by  the  State  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  country,  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
all  the  means  of  distribution.  This  is  known  as 
Collectivism.  Amid  so  much  confusion  of  thought 
and  looseness  of  statement  Collectivism,  at  any 
rate,  is  something  concrete,  something  that  we  can 
deal  with ;  though  its  outlines  are  as  yet  indistinct, 
and  it  does  but  show  like  some  vague  gigantic 
building  looming  out  of  an  autumn  morning  mist. 

In  imagining  Collectivism  established,  we  are 
bound  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  method  of 
its  establishment,  for  this  must  profoundly  affect 
its  working  as  a  practical  system.  How  can  the 
industries  of  the  country  be  acquired  by  the  State? 
By  purchase  or  by  plunder?  There  are  no  other 
methods. 

Purchase — honest  purchase — is  impossible.  In 
the  matter  of  the  railways  alone,  the  State  might  buy 
one  or  two  :  it  could  not  buy  them  all.  The  capital 
value  of  the  railways  is  over  thirteen  hundred 
millions  of  pounds :  more  than  half  as  much  again 

*The  second  prize  in  the  open  competition  was  awarded  to  this 
essay. 
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as  the  National  Debt.  As  to  buying  up  all  the 
industrial  concerns  in  Great  Britain  in  addition  to 
the  railways,  as  to  acquiring  all  the  collieries  and 
the  ironworks,  all  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  all 
the  mercantile  marine  and  fishing  fleets,  all  the 
shops  and  stores,  the  State  could  not  buy  them,  nor 
a  tenth  part  of  them.  The  money  could  not  be 
found.  If  these  concerns  are  not  to  be  bought, 
there  is  only  one  other  way  to  acquire  them ;  and 
that  is  to  steal  them. 

In  the  art  of  thieving,  there  is  a  choice  of  modes. 
There  is  highway  robbery,  open  and  undisguised. 
Then  there  is  the  modest  procedure  of  the  area 
sneak,  who  does  not  court  publicity.  There  is  also 
the  Yankee  Trust  trick,  in  which  plunder  masquer- 
ades in  the  cloak  of  purchase.  For  instance,  you 
depreciate  the  railways ;  lower  their  market  value  by 
making  motor  roads  and  cutting  rates;  then  buy 
them  at  your  own  price. 

But  that  cheat  is  already  exposed.  In  any  case, 
even  if  it  succeeded  with  the  railways,  which  are 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  competition,  'the  acquisi- 
tion of  each  and  all  of  the  industrial  concerns  of  this 
country  could  not  be  effected  in  this  manner.  You 
could  not,  for  instance,  ruin  the  Welsh  steam  coal 
collieries  by  competition  and  then  buy  them  cheap. 
It  comes  to  this,  in  the  end,  that  they  must  be  taken 
by  violence  from  the  propertied  classes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Englishmen  of  the 
stock  that  produced  John  Hampden  have  lost  the 
spirit  of  their  sires,  or  that  they  would  sit  down  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  without  a  fight.  The 
great  traditions  of  this  land  of  freedom  operate  to- 
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day  no  less  than  when  crowned  kings  had  to  sign 
Magna  Carta  or  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right. 
Tyranny  is  tyranny :  whether  it  be  that  of  the  many 
or  of  the  one :  whether  clad  in  fustian  or  robed  in 
purple  and  ermine. 

If  it  comes  to  a  struggle,  the  propertied  classes 
have  money  to  spend  on  magazine  rifles  and  Maxims 
and  the  spirit  to  use  them.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  man 
that  will  not  fight  for  his  own.  A  child  or  a  dog 
will  do  as  much  for  a  toy  or  for  a  bone. 

The  indispensable  preliminary,  then,  to  the 
establishment  of  Socialism  is  a  Revolution ;  after 
which  the  Lion  will  lie  down  with  what  remains  of 
the  Lamb,  and  they  will  keep  shop  together. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  if  we  can,  the  Revolution 
accomplished  ;  the  bloodshed  obliterated  ;  the  angry 
passions  allayed ;  the  sense  of  injustice,  that 
bitterest  of  all  human  feelings,  asphyxiated ;  peace 
restored.  Suppose  Socialism  established.  How 
would  it  work? 

Take  Collectivism  first.  It  is  the  only  item  on 
the  programme  for  which  we  have  any  measure  of 
experience  as  a  guide.  We  can  just  conceive  of 
all  manual  labour  as  being  controlled,  regulated 
and  rewarded  by  the  State.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  labour,  equally  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  body  economic  and  politic,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible so  to  conceive.  We  defer  the  considera- 
tion of  these  to  the  last.  Now  for  our  big  factory, 
big  shop  and  big  distributing  apparatus. 

All  men  are  now  Government  employes :  servants 
of  the  State.  Say,  rather,  slaves  of  the  State. 
How  much  freedom,  for  instance,  would  be  allowed 
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in  the  choice  of  occupation  ?  You  wish  to  be  a 
shop  assistant.  The  Employment  Bureau,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  whole  work  of  the  commun- 
ity is  performed,  regrets  that  the  shop  assistance 
department  is  full,  but  it  has  vacancies  in  colliers, 
deep-sea  fishermen  and  dustmen.  You  may  prefer 
poverty  as  a  shop  assistant  to  comparative  opulence 
as  a  dustman  :  but  you  have  no  choice.  The  State 
has  to  look  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number;  it  cannot  allow  any  department  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  the  agreeable  and  easy  avocations  being  full 
up,  the  disagreeable  and  arduous  ones  must  be 
recruited  somehow. 

Again,  the  quality  of  the  work  in  every  depart- 
ment is  bound  to  be  bad.  We  can  see,  as  it  is,  the 
degree  of  zeal  and  interest  which  is  manifested  by 
the  typical  Government  or  Corporation  employe  in 
what  he  has  to  do.  The  laziest  man  would  set  the 
pace.  "  Why  should  I  work  harder  than  A  ?"  says 
B.  "We  are  all  paid  the  same  at  this  job."  An 
army  or  a  fleet  can  only  proceed  at  the  pace  of  its 
slowest  unit.  It  is  the  individual  who  goes  fast  and 
far.  In  fact,  Collectivism  is,  in  point  of  merit  of 
production,  precisely  on  the  wrong  tack.  Indi- 
vidualism, the  great  effort  of  the  powerful  mind,  is 
what  makes  for  the  general  good.  Under  Collec- 
tivism, all  work  would  be  perfunctory :  something 
to  be  got  through  somehow,  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity  and  the  least  possible  exertion. 

Again,  discontent  would  be  chronic  and  its 
manifestations  Cyclopean.  We  will  assume  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  at  which  wages  are 
dispensed  with.      How  easy,  for  instance,  it  would 
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be  for  the  colliers,  all  employes  in  one  department 
and  able  to  act  in  unison,  to  say,  "Our  labour  is 
worth  ten  times  that  of  shop  assistants  :  the  State  has 
fixed  their  pay  too  high,  ours  too  low;  we  will  stop 
work  until  we  are  better  remunerated,  and  all  the  in- 
dustries will  be  paraylsed."  Strikes  fail  now 
because  they  are  partial.  Under  Collectivism, 
strikes  would  be  highly  effective  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  all  the  workmen  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  labour  could  be  brought  into  line.  Men 
will  strike  against  the  State  just  as  they  strike 
against  any  other  employer. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  of  which  the 
working  man  complains,  and  complains  with 
justice?  It  is  want  of  employment.  If  there  were 
more  employment  than  men  to  take  it,  the  whole 
question  would  be  solved.  Labour  could  put  up 
its  prices.  We  can  see  this  all  around  us :  in  the 
case  of  domestic  servants,  the  supply  of  whom  is 
inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  who  can  conse- 
quently dictate  their  own  terms.  There  is  no  fear 
that  labour  would  fail  to  get  its  full  market  value; 
the  powerful  trades  unions  would  see  to  that. 

Now,  would  Socialism  cure  the  evil  of  unemploy- 
ment? No.  In  one  way  at  least,  Socialism  would 
aggravate  the  evil.  It  is  claimed  as  a  merit  of  the 
system  that  it  would  effect  the  disappearance  of  the 
capitalist,  the  middle  man,  the  commercial  traveller, 
the  parasites  of  industry,  as  they  are  called,  the 
lubricators  of  industry,  as  they  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly termed :  as  well  as  of  all  those  who  at  present 
live  on  unearned  income.      But  all  these  men  will 

3>\)i  sob  / 
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merely  be  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed. 
They  will  swell  the  ranks  of  those  seeking  work. 

If  there  is  not  employment  enough  to  go  round, 
Socialism  cannot  invent  it.  The  State  is  in  no 
different  position  from  any  other  employer.  Sup- 
pose one  of  its  departments  ceases  to  pay. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  lose  our  place  in  the 
world's  market  for  cotton  goods ;  or  suppose  there 
is  another  cotton  famine  like  that  of  1861.  Can  the 
State,  any  more  than  any  existing  capitalist,  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  cotton  operatives  wages  for  doing 
nothing?  You  would  have  the  workers  in  every 
other  department  up  in  arms,  protesting  against  the 
injustice  to  themselves.  For  the  loss  would  fall  on 
them. 

The  State  is  notoriously  the  most  wasteful  of 
employers,  and  the  most  clumsy.  Overseers  watch 
workmen,  officials  watch  overseers,  and  are  them- 
selves watched  by  other  officials.  Here,  if  any- 
where, are  the  parasites  of  industry :  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  public  fleece.  Even  if  there  be 
little  or  no  corruption,  the  evils  of  formality,  red- 
tapeism,  waste  of  time,  waste  of  material,  have 
always  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  inevitable 
in  Government  and  Corporation  work. 

It  will  be  contended  that,  under  Socialism,  every 
man,  each  in  his  sphere,  will  work  for  the  "  public 
good"  ;  about  as  vague  an  object  on  which  to  centre 
one's  affections  as  the  North  Pole,  and  scarcely 
more  exhilarating.  Here  we  detect  a  fundamental 
fallacy.  The  Socialist  constructs  an  ideal  system, 
and  then  manufactures  an  ideal  working  man  to  fit 
it. 
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But  would  not  Socialism  evolve  a  new  and  better 
type  of  working  man  ?  It  hopes  to  secure  for  the 
worker  a  better  environment,  more  material  comfort, 
immunity  from  distress,  opportunity  for  self- 
development.  The  question  may  be  considered 
either  in  the  light  of  experience  or  a  priori. 

Whatever  argument  is  deduced  from  experience 
will  be  rejected  by  the  Socialists  on  the  score  that 
the  workman  has  never  yet  had  a  fair  chance.  Has 
he  not?  Education  has  been  universal  since  1870. 
Free  libraries  abound.  Mechanics'  institutes  and 
technical  schools  afford  ample  opportunity  for  self- 
development.  Is  he  likely  to  avail  himself  of  these 
advantages  in  the  future  any  more  than  he  has  done 
in  the  past  ?  And  when  he  does  avail  himself  of  his 
educational  opportunities,  is  it  not  generally  a  fact 
that  he  does  so  with  a  view  of  discarding  that 
manual  labour  of  which  his  partizans  so  loudly  chant 
the  praises,  in  favour  of  clerical  occupation  ? 

Let  us  quit  this  controversial  ground;  for  fear  we 
should  be  thought  to  disparage  the  working  man 
or  not  to  sympathise  with  his  unhappiness.  We 
are  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  alleviate  his  evils. 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  universal  State  employ- 
ment upon  character.  We  may  admit  at  once  that 
the  workman  may  feel  a  sense  of  dignity  in  the 
thought  that  he  is  now  a  shareholder  in  the  business. 
He  is,  however,  an  employe  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  to  parody  a  famous  epigram,  when  he  contem- 
plates his  reflection  in  the  glass,  he  beholds  the  ten- 
millionth  or  so  part  of  a  proprietor — and  the  whole 
of  a  slave.  A  slave?  Well,  something  very  like 
it.      The  manipulation  by  the  State  of  all  the  indus- 
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tries  of  the  country — the  management  of  an  army  of 
workers — involves  a  strictness  of  control,  an 
accuracy  of  administration,  a  severity  of  punishment 
more  akin  to  the  rigour  of  military  discipline  than 
to  the  less  drastic  conditions  of  ordinary  civil  order. 
Where,  under  such  a  system,  is  there  any  scope  for 
initiative,  for  energy,  for  individual  effort?  It  is  to 
individuals  that  we  owe  progress ;  to  individuals 
animated  by  that  wholesome  manifestation  of  the 
gambling  spirit  which  we  commend  in  the  lines 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 

Or  his  desert  is  small 
Who  dare  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

In  a  Government  department,  trop  de  zele  is  a 
nuisance:  originality  is  anarchic.  A  respectable 
automaton  is  the  article  preferred. 

The  sense  of  property  again  is  of  high  value  in 
character.  It  connotes  thrift,  self-denial,  prudence ; 
it  sustains  a  proper  pride  and  self-respect;  it  is  con- 
stantly found  in  conjunction  with  family  affection, 
with  sacrifice  of  personal  pleasures  made  by  a  man 
on  behalf  of  wife  and  children,  for  which  he  reaps 
their  love  and  gratitude  as  his  sole  recompense. 
These  are  sound  elements  in  the  social  system.  It 
is  unwise  to  tamper  with  them. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  Collectivism  we  must 
ask,  Is  it  workable  at  all  ?  Napoleon  could  move  a 
hundred  thousand  men :  when  it  came  to  half  a 
million  even  he  broke  down.  How  can  all  the 
industries  of  the  country  be  managed  by  a  single 
Board  ?     We  have,  as  it  is,  the  spectacle  of  a  bloated 
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Cabinet,  staggering  and  stumbling  under  the 
burden  of  the  ordinary  political  business  of  the 
Empire.  If  the  commercial  business  of  the  country 
is  to  be  entrusted  to  another  such  knock-kneed  giant, 
we  shall  soon  sigh  for  the  brisk  and  vigorous 
pygmies  who  shoved  it  along  formerly.  It  is  no 
uncommon  case  to  find  a  successful  commercial 
undertaking  built  up  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  one 
man  :  then  turned  into  a  limited  company.  The 
founder  remains  as  managing  director :  the  business 
still  flourishes.  The  managing  director  retires  :  the 
business  fails. 

Turning  from  the  comparatively  solid  fabric  of 
Collectivism,  we  now  have  to  sally  out  on  a  quag- 
mire that  gives  way  beneath  us  at  every  step. 
Socialism  began  with  the  grievances  of  manual 
labourers,  and  Collectivism  is  essentially  based  on 
the  extended  conception  of  a  manufactory.  But 
directly  we  endeavour  to  pass  from  the  industry  of 
the  hand  to  the  industry  of  the  brain,  we  are  lost  in 
bewilderment.  On  what  principle,  in  what  ratio 
can  the  State  pay  wages  for  the  latter?  For,  in 
mathematical  phrase,  manual  labour  and  intellectual 
labour  are  incommensurable  quantities.  They  do 
not  admit  of  any  kind  of  comparison.  You  cannot 
express  a  Marconi  in  terms  of  telegraph  clerks,  or 
reduce  a  Stephenson  to  engine  drivers  and  stokers : 
any  more  than  you  could  reckon  a  Beethoven  in 
organ-grinders,  or  compute  a  Tennyson  in  composi- 
tors, or  calculate  the  discoverer  of  radium  in  road- 
sweepers. 

"Skilled  labour,"  says  Marx,  "is  ordinary  labour 
intensified  or  multiplied." 
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We  may  leave  out  "Intensified."  When  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  amputates  a  limb,  it  is  nonsense 
to  describe  the  operation  as  the  "intensified"  labour 
of  a  carpenter  sawing  a  log.  We  have  now  to 
put  the  practical  question,  What  is  the  unit  of 
"ordinary"  labour?  In  the  case  of  a  steam  engine 
we  know  what  is  meant  by  one  horse  power.  It  is 
the  force  which  raises  32,000  lbs.  one  foot  per 
minute.  But  man  is  not  a  machine.  On  what 
principle  can  the  unit  of  the  ordinary  labour  of  man 
be  so  fixed  that  multiples  of  it  can  be  taken  and  the 
value  of  labour  other  than  "ordinary"  be  calculated 
thereby  ? 

If  this  initial  difficulty  could  possibly  be  over- 
come, there  remains  the  scale  of  multiplication.  If 
the  figure  is  not  sufficiently  high  in  a  given  occupa- 
tion, you  will  not  get  men  to  enter  it.  Dentistry, 
for  instance,  is  an  extremely  trying  occupation ; 
neither  dignified  nor  heroic,  but  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  How  will  the  State  pay 
its  dentists  as  compared  with  its  market  gardeners? 
Disagreeable  work  must  be  paid  more  highly  than 
agreeable  work :  skilled  work  more  highly  than  un- 
skilled work.  But  suppose  the  skilled  work  is 
agreeable,  while  the  unskilled  work  is  disagreeable. 
That  seems  to  bring  things  equal.  Neither,  out- 
side the  region  of  purely  manual  labour,  can  any 
scheme  of  multiplication  adjust  itself  to  the  infinite 
differences  between  man  and  man  in  respect  of 
ability,  prudence,  energy  or  genius. 

At  present,  again,  the  public  pays  large  numbers 
of  persons  to  supply  its  amusements.  Are  there  to 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  under  Socialism  ?      If  not, 
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the  State  will  have  to  take  into  its  employ  a 
heterogeneous  collection,  not  only  of  poets,  and 
painters,  and  authors,  but  of  music-hall  artistes, 
jockeys,  football  players,  opera  stars  and  niggers  on 
the  sand.  What  precise  multiple  of  the  ordinary 
labour  unit  will  the  Amusements  Department  award 
to  Signor  Caruso  or  Miss  Maud  Allan  ?  How  can 
popularity  or  genius  or  originality  or  charm  be 
assessed  by  the  State  and  tabulated  in  milligrams? 
You  might  as  well  try  to  measure  sunshine  in  terms 
of  a  farthing  dip. 

Thus  in  attempting  to  realise  what  Socialism 
would  be  in  practice,  we  find,  when  we  endeavour 
to  get  to  close  quarters  with  it,  that  the  fabric  which 
looks  so  substantial  at  a  distance  is  but  an  empty 
vision  and  a  dream.  The  attempt  to  extend  the 
principle  of  a  co-operative  factory  to  the  State  fails. 
It  fails  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  It 
fails  because  there  are  countless  phases  of  industry 
to  which  the  principle  cannot  apply.  Above  all,  it 
fails,  like  most  politico-economic  theories,  because 
it  does  not  allow  for  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
nature :  for  love,  rivalry,  pique,  ambition  and  the 
other  motives  that  control  human  conduct  or  inspire 
human  effort :  for  the  vileness  as  well  as  the  virtue 
of  man.  The  ferment  of  the  good  and  bad  in  human 
nature  will  burst  up  any  such  system. 

A.  W.  Ready. 


ESSAY  NO.  Ill* 

Before  attempting  an  answer  to  the  above,  we  must 
first  define  Socialism,  and  then  ascertain  the  object 
of  Socialism.  Firstly  I  ask  myself  what  is 
Socialism?  I  regard  Socialism  as  a  "positive 
science,"  a  science  of  political  economy.  I  then 
ask  myself  what  is  its  object,  and  answer,  "Its 
object  is  to  remedy  the  very  many  existing  injus- 
tices, to  uplift  humanity,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  poor." 

To  understand  and  appreciate  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  I  have  gathered  knowledge,  partly 
by  reading  and  partly  by  experience.  Before 
prescribing  the  cure  we  must  first  review  a  few  of 
the  existing  evils.  We  will  first  deal  with  the 
working  man:  (i)  What  is  he?  (2)  What  is  his 
relation  to  wealth?  (3)  What  share  does  he  get 
of  the  wealth  he  produces?  (4)  Is  he  essential  to 
the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  community  ?  (5) 
What  is  his  ultimate  in  this  world?  And  now  to 
attempt  an  answer  to  the  above  questions.  (1)  In 
the  working  man  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  higher 
animal,  that  through  all  the  stages  of  evolution  has 

*This  remarkable  utterance  of  a  young  working  man  is  printed 
exactly  as  it  was  received  from  the  author. 
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attained  to  a  state  of  physical  perfection.  He  con- 
sists of  body,  soul  and  mind,  his  body  and  mind 
being  made  up  of  delicate  and  intricate  organisms, 
forming  a  most  perfect  piece  of  machinery,  and 
resembling  in  every  degree  the  organism  of  his  rich 
brother.  They  both  owe  their  existence  to  the 
same  origin.  They  are  both  subject  to  the  same 
natural  laws,  and  both  their  bodies  attain  to  the 
same  ultimate.  Question  2  is  answered  in  a  very 
few  words,  viz.,  "Wealth  is  the  production  of 
labour."  In  answer  to  Question  3,  he  receives 
anything  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  what 
he  actually  produces,  this  sum  in  the  majority  of 
cases  representing  a  totally  inadequate  sum  upon 
which  he  can  live.  In  answer  to  Question  4,  the 
working  man  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  well- 
being  of  the  community.  Capital  without  labour 
would  be  worthless.  It  is  upon  the  efforts  of  labour 
that  the  Empire  has  been  built  and  enriched.  And 
now  we  come  to  Ouestion  *  :  This  is  where  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  present  system  becomes 
apparent. 

The  average  wage  of  males  is  given  at  22s.  per 
week  in  this  country,  and  the  average  family  at  3 
children,  thus  making  five  in  all  to  be  supported 
upon  22s.  per  week.  The  working  man  is  taxed 
3s.  in  the  £  upon  all  he  buys,  compared  with  this 
the  rich  man  is  taxed  is.  3fd.  in  the  £.  Now 
putting  aside  the  possibility  of  loss  through  illness, 
we  can  easily  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  save 
out  of  his  scanty  earnings.  Then  what  is  his  ulti- 
mate in  this  life?  We  will  take  him  as  a  skilled 
workman,   who   is  as  essential   to  well  being  and 
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progress,  as  law  and  order  is,  and  now  for  his  ulti- 
mate. He  either  works  until  death  o'ertakes  or 
arrives  at  an  age,  when  broken  by  hard  and  stren- 
erous  toil,  he  becomes  unable  to  work.  What  course 
is  there  open  to  him  then  ?  There  are  two  courses 
open  to  him,  one  is  the  workhouse,  and  degradation, 
here  to  end  his  days  after  a  life  of  honest  and 
strenerous  toil,  his  independance  and  self-respect 
gone,  miserably  awaiting  the  end,  or  else  the  one 
alternative,  which  is  self-extinction,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  his  independance.  What  wonder 
thousands  choose  the  latter  course  !  The  answer 
then,  is,  The  working  man's  ultimate  is  one  of  two 
ends;  either  the  workhouse  or  self-extinction. 

And  now  I  will  deal  briefly  with  a  few  other  exist- 
ing evils,  and  then  suggest  the  remedy.  The  pre- 
sent industrial  system  is  producing  daily : 
Hooligans  and  criminals,  weak  and  deteriorated 
children.  "Environment"  has  produced  the  first 
"Hereditary"  the  second. 

The  rich  man,  one  of  the  class  who  live  on 
interest,  rent  and  profit,  dwells  in  luxury  and  idle- 
ness. His  substance  has  accumalated  through  the 
efforts  of  others;  those  "others"  receive  barely 
enough  to  live  on,  and  dwell  in  houses,  worse  than 
those  the  rich  man  keeps  his  cattle  in. 

His  (the  workman's)  children  are  forced  to  work 
at  a  very  early  age,  daughters  have  to  seek  domestic 
employment,  perhaps  in  some  far  away  town  or  city  ; 
removed  from  the  parental  care,  they  are  preyed 
upon  by  the  lustful. 

Thousands  of  girls  are  dependant  solely  upon 
their  own  efforts  to  exist.    Ill  health  or  loss  of  em- 
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ployment  overtakes  them,  the  result?     More  souls 
dammed,  they  are  forced  to  traffic  in  their  bodies. 

Perhaps  you  have  daughters  of  your  own  Sir 
William  !  There  are  in  this  district  (Monmouth- 
shire) thousands  of  girls  employed  in  factories,  etc., 
who  are  entirely  dependant  upon  their  own  efforts  to 
live.  Now  we  come  to  the  widow  left  with  a  family, 
what  is  her  position,  she  must  obtain  employment, 
if  she  applied  for  relief  she  is  either  offered  the 
"  house"  or  such  publicity  is  given  to  her  case,  and 
so  mercilessly  is  she  snubbed  that  she  shrinks  from 
the  idea  of  applying  and  struggles  on — alone! 
Think  of  the  tragedy  in  that  one  word — alone ! 

Put  your  wife  in  that  workman's  widow's  place. 
And  then  again  we  have  women  sweated  to  death  in 
the  different  trades.  These  cases  are  to  well  known 
to  require  repitition. 

And  with  all  these  evils  existing  we  find  the 
Government  throwing  away  the  money  of  the 
people;  we  read  of  them  making  enormous  grants 
to  Public  men,  while  the  worker  lives  and  dies 
unrewarded.  Lord  Cromer  could  not  be  thrifty 
upon  the  huge  salary  he  received,  he  became  an 
aristocratic  pauper  and  receives  a  grant  of  ,£50,000. 
(I  may  not  be  exactly  correct  in  the  figure.) 

Yet  he  said  "To  grant  an  old  age  pension,  would 
discourage  thrift  among  the  workers."  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  hypocrisy  ? 

Pensions  are  granted  to  the  lineal  descendants  of 
famous  men  such  as,  "Wellington"  "Nelson"  etc., 
whilst  the  descendants  of  the  common  soldier,  sailor 
or  worker  has  starved.  Lord  Kitchener  was 
awarded  ,£30,000,  after  the  Soudaneese   war,    and 
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^50,000,  and  a  peerage  after  the  South  African  war, 
whilst  our  workhouses  are  filled  with  men  who 
fought  and  bled  for  their  country,  and,  John  Burns 
a  man  who  fought  and  was  wounded  in  the  charge  of 
"The  Light  Brigade"  was  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
in  1899  at  Southwark  prison,  for  begging,  age  85. 

Burns  received  pay  for  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
soldier,  Lord  Kitchener  received  a  handsome  salary 
in  return  for  his  services  in  the  capacity  of 
"General"  Both  received  pay  for  their  services, 
One  starves,  the  other  is  granted  thousands  of  the 
ratepayers'  money  in  addition  to  his  handsome 
salary.  Now,  as  a  final  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  this  accursed  industrial  and  Landlord  system 
let  me  quote  my  own  case. 

Age  9 — Father  earning  18s.  per  week,  with  a  family 
of  six,  making  eight  in  all.  I  got  employment, 
carrying  milk  7  days  a  week.  Wages  is.  per 
week. 

I  had  to  arise  at  5.30,  do  a  milk  round  of 
several  miles,  rush  home,  snatch  a  bit  of  break- 
fast, and  be  in  school  bv  9  o'clock. 
Age  11 — Obtained  employment  at  increased  wage 
viz — is.  3d.  per  day  for  Saturdays,  occupation 
standing  outside  a  bootshop  from  8.30  a.m.  till 
10.30  p.m.  in  all  winds  and  weathers. 
Age  12 — Left  school,  and  commenced  work  all  the 

week. 
Age  17 — Father  dies,  leaving  a  family  of  six  to  be 
cared  for,  after  working  years  of  hard  and 
strenourous  toil.  He  sustains  a  rupture,  is 
taken  from  his  work,  and  dies,  at  the  age  of  62. 
No  respite  for  him,  and  what  about  us? 
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Present  age  21 — Position,  working  in  a  mine;  two 
boys  younger  also  working ;  mother  and  two 
children  at  school  to  be  cared  for,  prospects 
nill.  What  is  life,  or  the  beauties  of  life  to 
us? 

This  is  just  an  illustration.  And  now  I  ask,  Is 
Liberalism  the  cure  for  this?  Is  Toryism  the 
cure?  Up  till  now  both  polocies  have  produced 
nothing  but  chaos  and  strife.  Both  Parties  have 
brought  into  being  bills  that  have  eased,  but  not 
removed  the  evils,  and  both  Parties  consist  of 
many  good  and  conscientious  men  ;  it  is  not  the 
man  but  the  principle  that  wants  removing. 
Would  Socialism  remove  the  existing  evils  ?  I 
answer  yes !  And  now  I  will  try  to  depict 
"Socialism  in  Practice,"  or  "The  Working  Man 
Under  a  Socialistic  Regime." 

We  find  firstly,  that  the  State  has  acquired  the 
control  of  the  means  of  production  of  all  com- 
modies. 

We  find  secondly,  that  all  monopolies  such  as 
Railways  and  Mines  are  "Nationalised,"  and  the 
huge  profits  from  these  are  going  into  the  ex- 
chequer, instead  of  as  heretofore  into  the  hands 
of  the  few. 

Municipalities  own  and  govern  tramways 
systems,  gas,  water,  and  electric  supplies,  and  the 
means  of  production  of  commodities. 

All  Lands  belong  to  the  state  and  municipalities. 
A  Huge  National  Debt  as  been  incurred  by  the 
purchase  of  these  concerns,  but  with  great  profits 
coming  in  they  will  soon  be  cleared,  and  we  now 
have    assets    to    show    for    the    debt,     whereas, 

D 
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"At  the  present  time  we  have  a  national  debt  of 
,£754  millions  against  ,£650  millions  of  which  we 
have  no  available  assets.  Our  Municipal  debts 
amount  to  ^577  millions.  Against  these  we  have 
reproductive  undertakings  like  trams,  gas,  and 
electricity,  of  the  capital  value  of  ,£290  millions 
(which  could  be  sold  to  private  enterprises  for 
more),  and  we  have  the  streets,  pavings,  sewer- 
age and  other  improvements.  The  municipal  debt 
is  being  paid  off  year  by  year.  The  National  debt 
has  been  paid  back  in  interest  several  times  over, 
but  it  still  remains  a  debt.  Germany  has  a 
National  debt  of  ^762  millions,  but  Germany  has 
assets  worth  ^1,500  millions  to  set  against  it  in  the 
in  the  shape  of  state  lands,  forests,  railways,  etc. 
Where  are  our  assets  ?  We  can  only  see  them 
with  a  microscope." — Extract  from  "100  Points 
for  Socialism." 

We  would  find  that  Workhouses  and  slums  had 
vanished. 

Therefore  criminality  and  hooliganism  would  be 
greatly  decreased. 

The  workers  would  be  housed  better,  therefore 
evil  environment  would  cease  to  produce  criminals. 

Through  the  enriched  Exchequer,  the  taxes  upon 
commodities  would  be  removed  thus  the  worker 
could  get  all  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  pound  a 
week. 

Houses  would  be  sanitry  dwellings  and  House 
rent  cheap. 

The  children  would  be  provided  with  better  edu- 
cation and  recreation. 
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There  would  be  no  need  of  deliberate  limitation 
of  birth  by  mothers. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  said  that  "in  his  opinion 
the  cause  of  the  greatly  reduced  birth  rate  was  the 
deliberate  limitation  of  birth." 

Miss  M.  Wilson  said:  "That  for  the  child's 
sake  the  mother  should  not  return  to  the  mill  until 
the  baby  reached  6  months  of  age." 

How  is  this  possible  now  ? 

The  enormous  acreage  of  land  now  going  waste 
as  game  preserves,  etc.,  would  be  cultivated  and 
almost  enough  to  feed  our  people  could  be 
grown  at  home ;  whereas  now  we  import  food 
to  the  value  of  ^230  millions  a  year  and  send 
£•5°  to  ,£100  millions  abroad  to  find  work  for  the 
foreigners. 

The  individualist  would  cease  to  exist,  all  would 
be  working  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

No  doubt  I  have  left  many  benifits  that  would 
accrue  unmentioned. 

But  to  say  "What  Socialism  would  mean  in 
practise"  I  would  say  that  it  would  mean  the 
attainment  of  humanity  to  a  higher  state,  to  a 
"Christ  state." 

To-day  truth  and  honesty  are  impossible  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  man's  dealing  with  man. 

And  religion  is  a  farce  inasmuch  as  living  up  to 
its  doctrine  is  concerned. 

What  chance  has  the  working  man  to  attain 
outgrowth  of  the  inner  man,  the  "I  am  because  I 
am  I,  and  no  other"  part  of  himself?  when  he  is 
opressed  and  burdened. 

Taking  that  Great  Nazarine  as  the  example  of 
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truth  and  goodness,  how  impossible  it  is  to  be  an 
individualist  and  a  christian  ! 

The  disciplined  and  reasoning  mind  cannot 
reject  "Socialism."  Why?  Because  it  is  truth, 
and  truth  must  prevail  ultimately.  When  Social- 
ism is  an  established  fact  truth  will  have  prevailed. 
"Man's  brain  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,"  we  are 
told  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  When  it  expands  and 
grows  will  it  subject  itself  to  the  present  condition 
of  things?  No,  it  is  not  the  thinker,  but  the  non- 
thinker  we  have  to  fear  to-day. 

And  what  honour  will  lie  with  those  noble  men, 
who  to-day  are  pleading  the  cause  of  the  worker? 
Let  me  quote  an  appeal  from  R.  Blatchford  pub- 
lished in  the  "Clarion"  :  — 

"I  want  to  see  men  and  women  as  well  as 
children,  leading  happy  and  useful  human  lives. 
I  am  ashamed  when  I  see  children  famishing  in 
the  gutter,  or  girls  with  paint  upon  their  faces 
walking  under  the  lamps.  Common  honesty, 
common  justice,  common  love  for  my  fellow 
creatures — these  are  as  high  as  my  common 
nature  will  let  me  soar.  Our  Empire  was  built 
on  blood,  pillage  and  chicanery — mixed  with 
some  cant  about  the  word  of  God.  I  am  sick  | 
and  weary  of  these  unclean  shams.  Our  British 
morality,  virtue,  greatness — I  want  none  of  it. 
When  shall  we  cease  to  rob  the  men  and  degrade 
the  women  of  England?  Many  of  the  eminent 
ones  seem  to  think  that  a  nation  with  a  big 
acreage,  a  big  fleet,  and  a  big  army  is  a  great 
nation.  I  say  it  is  no  more  a  great  nation  than 
a  big  bully  is  a  great  man.     I  cannot  imagine 
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greatness  without  justice,  sincerity,  and  purity. 
I  cannot  admit  that  we  are  a  great  nation,  because 
we  are  not  noble,  not  pure,  nor  just,  nor  sincere." 

1899. 

There  are  many  to-day  who  are  "Socialists"  at 
heart  but  who  have  not  the  courage  to  proclaim  it. 
I  firmly  believe  our  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  be  one  of  those,  but  to  denounce  his 
present  politics  would  mean  an  end  to  his  advance- 
ment as  a  polotician,  inasmuch  as  he  is  bound  to 
become  Prime  Minister  in  the  future,  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  humble  position  and  loss  of  salary  that 
would  be  his  lot  as  a  labour  M.P. 

No,  the  man  who  studies  "Socialism"  as  a  man, 
forgetting  himself  and  his  polotics,  cannot  regect 
it,  because  Socialism  is  truth  and  truth  will  prevail. 

E.  Virgo. 

P.S. — If  I  have  made  a  grammatical  error  occa- 
sionally I  hope  you  will  excuse  it,  as  my  period 
of  schooling  was  brief,  as  my  experience  has  been 
bitter.— E.V. 


ESSAY  NO.  IV 

In  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  activity 
displayed  by  the  Socialist  party,  it  is  well  clearly  to 
understand  what  life  under  a  Socialistic  regime 
would  really  be. 

From  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  many 
speakers  sent  out  to  propagate  the  Socialist 
gospel,  it  would  appear  that,  upon  its  acceptance, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  would  indeed  be  at  hand. 
Whether  such  would  be  the  case,  or  whether  the 
result  would  be  of  a  somewhat  less  satisfactory 
nature,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire. 

Stripped  of  all  high-flown  and  illusory  descrip- 
tion, Socialism  means  the  substitution  of  the  State 
for  the  individual — or  bodies  of  individuals — as  the 
sole  employer  and  possessor  of  Capital,  in  virtue  of 
which  transformation  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  evils  which,  at  present,  afflict  Humanity  are  to 
disappear — Poverty,  Pride,  Envy,  Hatred  and 
Luxury, — to  say  nothing  of  Indolence — are  to  be 
no  more,  and  the  Lion,  i.e.  the  State,  is  to  lie  down 
with  the  Lamb,  i.e.  the  Individual,  as  an  inside 
passenger,  relieved  henceforth  of  all  anxiety  as  to 
the  provision  of  necessities  for  himself  and  his 
family. 
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Clearly,  this  realises  the  condition,  sung  by  the 
poet  of  comic  opera,  in  which 

"Life  has  grown  exceedingly  flat 

"With  nothing  whatever  to  grumble  at." 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  despotism  of 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  character  is  none 
the  less  despotic,  and  in  such  a  case  the  individual 
citizen,  as  an  employe  of  Despotism,  Unlimited,  is 
finally  deprived  of  all  right  of  protest  or  appeal. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  tyranny  like  the 
tyranny  of  Democracy,  it  is  just  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  some  more  or  less  unreasonable  person 
feeling  convinced  that  his  abilities  are  not  meeting 
with  due  recognition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  is  to  better  his  position.  "Persecuted  in  one 
city,"  it  is  useless  for  him  to  follow  the  Scriptural 
advice,  and  "flee  to  another,"  since  he  is  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  caelum  non  dominum  mutant  qui 
trans  terram  currunt:  his  previous  experience 
would  be  inevitably  known,  and  any  improvement 
in  his  condition  rendered  doubtful. 

The  selection  of  a  trade  or  profession  would,  of 
necessity,  be  interfered  with,  under  the  proposed 
conditions.  As  Society  is  at  present  constituted, 
anyone  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  (say)  the 
legal  profession — if  he,  or  his  parents,  possess  the 
necessary  means — may  proceed  to  qualify  himself 
for  admission,  however  crowded  that  profession 
may  be,  trusting  to  his  own  energy  and  ability  to 
maintain  himself  in  practice. 
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But  when  the  State  is  directly  responsible  for 
finding  employment  for  every  citizen,  it  will  natur- 
ally exercise  its  right  of  deciding  what  the  nature 
of  that  employment  shall  be.  One  may  easily 
imagine  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Kipling  being  in- 
formed, if  not  that  "The  Republic  has  no  need  of 
more  poets,"  at  least  that  the  numbers  at  present 
are  considered  sufficient,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
there  are  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  paper- 
hangers  or  the  scavengers, — either  of  which  pro- 
fessions they  are  at  liberty  to  enter.  Or  a  Kelvin, 
with  a  tendency  towards  scientific  research,  might 
be  condemned  to  the  dispensing  of  household 
necessaries  from  a  Government  Store,  which  will 
have  superseded  the  retail  establishments  now 
existing  for  such  purpose. 

Although  under  the  present  system,  a  square  man 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  a  round  hole,  and  vice 
versa,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  such  an  one  from 
endeavouring  to  transfer  himself  to  more  congenial 
surroundings,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  does 
so.  In  the  case  of  a  literary  aspirant,  the  produc- 
tion which  fails  to  find  favour  with  one  editor  or 
publisher,  may  be — and  frequently  is — successful 
with  another,  whereas  he  who  fails  in  (say)  a  Civil 
Service  Examination  in  one  district,  will  be  equally 
unsuccessful  in  another. 

That  the  absence  of  competition  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  deterioration  of  character  and  efficiency 
is  strenuously  denied  by  the  advocates  of  Socialism, 
but  will  be  admitted  by  most  thinking  men.  That 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
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would  be  affected  for  the  worse,  may  be  positively 
stated,  indeed,  from  experience  already  gained. 

In  the  brick-laying  trade,  for  instance,  a  skilled 
workman  has  been  prohibited  by  his  Trade  Union 
from  exceeding  a  specified  number  of  bricks  in  one 
day,  thus  being  prevented  from  reaping  the  benefit 
of  his  greater  activity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  motto  of 
the  Competitive  System — "La  Carriere  ouverte  aux 
Talents,"  by  which  a  worker  is  recompensed  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  and  energy. 

One  Socialist  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  urge 
that  scavenging  and  similar  industries  should  be 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  involving 
expenditure  of  brain-force,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  of  an  unpleasant  nature — in  which  case  we 
may  expect,  under  a  Socialist  Government,  to  find 
scavenging  amongst  the  "optional"  subjects  of  a 
Civil  Service  Examination,  and  a  qualification  for 
the  higher  branches — in  fact,  one  of  the  "plums" 
of  the  Government  Service. 

Indeed  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Socialist 
demands  appears  to  be  towards  placing  all  men 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  industrial  world,  irre- 
spective of  their  individual  ability  or  commercial 
value.  The  advocates  of  Socialism  are  frequently 
heard  to  assert  that  the  absence  of  competition 
would  have  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  done — that  the  removal  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  would  enable  each  worker 
to  do  his  best,  and  that  the  standard  of  efficiency 
would  be  raised,  rather  than  lowered.  Most 
students    of     human     nature,     as    well     as     most 
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employers,  will  receive  such  assertions  cum  grano 
salis . 

While  it  is  possible  to  imagine  members  of  (say) 
the  medical  and  clerical  professions  continuing  to 
do  their  utmost  to  heal  the  bodies  and  save  the 
souls  of  their  fellows,  irrespective  of  consequent 
pecuniary  benefit  to  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  workers  would  not 
slacken  considerably  in  their  exertions.  The  poet, 
indeed,  may  sing  hopefully  of  the  days  to  come, 
when 

"Only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame, 
"And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 

one  shall  work  for  fame, 

"But  each  for  the  love  of  working,"  etc.,  etc. 
But  this,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  is  likely 
to  remain  one  of  the  dreams  of  a  Utopia,  in  which 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest." 

For,  granted  that  Scientific  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  been  impelled  in  their 
researches  by  a  disinterested  love  of  Science — that 
literary  masterpieces  have  been  produced  by  men 
to  whom  pecuniary  reward  was  only  a  secondary 
consideration — the  fact  remains  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  every-day  work  of  the  average  man  is  accom- 
plished in  the  hope  or  expectation  of  its  receiving 
its  due  recompense.  In  the  absence  of  such  hope, 
effort  is  almost  inevitably  relaxed — excellence  ceases 
to  be  striven  for,  and  the  man  sinks  towards  the 
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level  of  a  galley  slave,   tugging  at  his  oar,   only 
lest  worse  should  befall  him. 


Upon  the  character  of  man,  as  a  parent,  Social- 
ism may  be  expected  to  exercise  an  influence  the 
reverse  of  beneficial.  So  long  as  the  present  and 
future  of  children  depend  entirely — or  almost 
entirely — upon  the  parents,  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility will  make  any  father,  worthy  of  the  name, 
willing  to  exercise  sell-denial  and  self-control,  that 
he  may  give  his  children  all  the  advantages  of 
education  and  training  that  are  within  his  power. 
But  as  the  child  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  child 
of  the  State,  for  whose  up-bringing  and  future 
efficiency  the  State  is  responsible,  just  so  far  will 
the  sense  of  parental  obligation  be  weakened,  if 
nut  altogether  removed. 

Socialists  may  be  loud  in  their  protestations  as 
to  the  sacredness  and  integrity  of  the  family  being 
preserved  under  their  proposed  system,  but  the 
great  probability  is  that  distinct  and  rapid  deterio- 
ration in  this  respect  would  ensue.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  beneficial  effect  which  family 
life  has  exercised  upon  the  national  character,  and 
the  extreme  importance  of  such  influence  being 
continued. 

Upon  the  character  of  the  child,  even  more  than 
the  parent,  Socialism  may  be  expected  to  produce 
disastrous  results.  No  longer  realising  that  his 
future  career  is  to  be  made  or  marred  by  himself, 
it  would  seem  that  he  must  lose  all  desire  to  excel, 
or  to  qualify  himself  for  the  highest  position  to 
which  he  may  attain. 
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Without  imputing  any  unworthy  motives  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  party — or  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  with  which  body  they  are  closely 
associated — it  is  generally  understood  that  these 
gentlemen  are  not  indisposed  to  reap  the  due 
reward  of  their  abilities,  in  the  shape  of  an  income, 
exceeding  that  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
supporters.  This,  in  itself,  would  appear  to  be  in 
contradiction  to  their  own  theory,  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  avocation  of  a  collier  or  an  iron- 
worker is  more  physically  exhausting  than  is 
theirs.  Yet  the  various  Trade  Unions  rightly  con- 
sider that  the  mental  exertions  of  their  leaders 
,  entail  a  strain  which  deserves  a  higher  scale  of 
remuneration  than  that  received  by  the  workers. 
This  fact,  in  itself,  seems  to  prove  that  competition 
has  its  advantages — for  those  who  are  strong 
enough  to  profit  by  it — in  this  case  strength  intel- 
lectually to  voice  the  requirements  of  those  who  are 
less  competent  to  make  their  aspirations  known. 

One  eminent  Socialist  leader  argues  that  his  own 
comparative  success  has  been — so  he  too  modestly 
asserts — the  result  of  his  training  and  education, 
the  merit  of  which  success  is  not  his,  but  rather  that 
of  the  community,  to  whom  (he  says)  the  reward 
rightfully  belongs.  The  admiration  deservedly 
felt  for  this  gentleman's  talents  will  probably  pre- 
vent such  a  statement  receiving  general  assent,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  logically  result  in  the 
remuneration  of  a  Shakespeare  being  upon  the  same 
scale  as  that  of  a  hack-writer  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  the  journals  which  disfigure  the  book-stalls. 

Socialists  appear  persistently  to  ignore  the  fact 
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that  of  two  men,  born  and  brought  up  in  precisely 
the  same  environment,  one  will  almost  invariably 
prove  himself  to  be  superior  to  the  other,  and 
consequently  of  greater  value  to  the  community. 

That  the  conditions  of  ordinary  retail  trading 
would  be  revolutionised,  under  a  Socialistic  system, 
goes  without  saying.  With  the  supply  of  clothing 
and  provisions  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
exclusively,  all  inducement  to  stimulate  the  amount 
of  purchases  by  the  introduction  of  any  novelties 
or  fresh  luxuries  would  be  removed.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  art  of  salesmanship 
would  die  a  natural  death,  as  in  the  absence  of  all 
competition,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
increase  the  turnover  of  any  department. 

It  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most  active 
imagination  to  picture  a  Post  Office  clerk  attempt- 
ing to  persuade  a  member  of  the  public  to  purchase 
any  quantity  of  postage  stamps  in  excess  of  the 
number  originally  demanded,  or  to  display  any 
marked  courtesy  or  zeal  in  supplying  that  demand. 
When  we  remember  that  under  our  competitive 
system,  an  active  and  intelligent  salesman  may 
largely  increase  the  returns  of  his  employers,  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  his  own  market  value, 
one  may  contemplate  the  transformation  that 
Socialism  would  effect  with  feelings  far  removed 
from  enthusiasm. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, ladies  regard  the  process  of  purchase  as 
rather  a  pleasurable  one  than  otherwise :  such 
business  conducted  at  a  Government  Store  would 
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probably  be  associated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
the  purchase  of  a  postage  stamp  at  present  involves. 
The  lack  of  interest  attending  the  latter  transaction 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  article, 
at  the  same  price,  may  be  procured  at  any  time  or 
place.  This  principle  extended  to  all  articles  of 
clothing  or  adornment  would  necessarily  result  in 
a  uniformity  and  absence  of  variety  which  would 
assuredly,  in  time,  destroy  all  sense  of  beauty — 
which  sense  now  exercises  considerable  influence 
in  everyday  life  and  purchase. 

A  distinct  deterioration  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  may  reasonably  be  expected.  However 
much  one  may  deprecate  excessive  servility  or 
cringing,  possibly  the  other  extreme  is  even  more 
objectionable,  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
public  utterances  of  some  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Labour  Party,  "manners" — in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word — will  be  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 

Purity  of  public  administration  is  generally 
regarded  as  desirable,  and  its  importance  insisted 
upon — in  public !  But,  in  the  light  of  recent 
revelations  as  to  municipal  government  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  concerning  the  system  of  control 
exercised  by  officials,  the  extent  to  which  corrup- 
tion might  develop  will  cause  reasonable  mis- 
givings. 

The  state  of  affairs  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
the  United  States,  both  in  Municipal  and  National 
politics,  is  deplored  by  all,  yet  such  might  become 
so  general  as  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a  necessary 
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evil,  at  least  as  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  as  to 
cause  self-respecting  citizens  to  withdraw  from 
public  life. 

Curiously  enough,  this  argument  is  adopted  by- 
some  Socialist  leaders  as  a  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  Socialism,  overlooking  the  fact  that  while  it  may 
be  difficult  to  combat  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful Trust  or  Syndicate  of  capitalists,  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  engage  in  a  conflict  with 
corrupt  State  officials,  whose  rule  might  prove  to  be 
a  lash  of  scorpions  as  compared  with  the  whips  of 
the  much-abused  capitalist. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  effects  of  Social- 
ism, if  actually  in  existence  as  the  prevailing  power, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  effect  upon  the 
country  during  the  period  of  transition.  The 
prominence  which  the  subject  has  lately  acquired, 
in  view  of  the  legislation  now  actually  proposed, 
has  already  had  its  effect  upon  the  market :  a  feel- 
ing of  insecurity  having  been  manifested  by 
landowners  and  capitalists  which  is  affecting 
injuriouslv  the  trade  of  the  country.  Auctioneers 
have  collectively  and  publicly  stated  their  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  disposing  of  estates  and  house 
property,  as  a  direct  result  of  threatened  legislation 
— a  difficulty  which  will  probably  be  felt  even  more 
acutely  in  the  near  future. 

In  spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
confronted  by  statements  of  facts,  such  as  that  re- 
cently made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Toronto  (Canada)  who  tells  us  that  during  the 
last  12  months   Canadian  Securities  have  been  sold 
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in  the  London  Market  to  the  extent  of  175,000,000 
dollars,  a  sum,  which  withdrawn  from  home  invest- 
ments, represents  less  employment  for  home 
industries,  and  this  example,  if  widely  followed, 
must  exercise  a  disastrous  influence  upon  national 
prosperity.  With  any  marked  increase  of  Social- 
istic tendency  in  our  legislation,  such  withdrawal 
of  British  Capital  from  Home  investment  will 
naturally  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception — 
the  predominant  instinct  of  human  nature,  self- 
preservation,  calling  for  the  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding one's  possessions  while  there  is  yet  time. 
To  prevent  such  calamities,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  impress  upon  the  constituencies — before 
the  next  General  Election — the  effects  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  any  half-hearted 
acquiescence  in  Socialist  programmes  and  promises. 
The  late  Sir  Theodore  Martin  expressed  himself 
upon  the  subject,  in  words  which  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  reproduction. 

He  says,  "I  have  followed  your  Victor  Graysons, 
your  Keir  Hardies,  your  John  Burns — but  what 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  all  their  preachings  and 
prophesyings  ?  Surely,  that  this  grand  old 
England  of  ours  must  decline — that  is,  if  the 
demagogue  has  his  way.  But  he  will  not  have 
his  way.  At  the  core,  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  is  sound,  and  things  will  right  themselves 
with  time." 

That  the  opinion  of  so  keen  an  observer  of  the 
course  of  events  may  prove  to  be  well  founded 
must  be  the  wish  of  every  thinking  man  That  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
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depend  upon  the  full  development  of  the  ability 
and  powers  of  each  individual  citizen  of  that 
Empire,  and  that  such  development  would  be 
rendered  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  under  a 
system  of  Socialistic  rule,  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  constituency  may 
arrive,  when  the  appeal  to  the  nation  is  definitely 
made. 

E.  W.  Taylor. 


E 


ESSAY  NO.  V 

For  ages  Socialism  has  been  to  the  political 
economists  as  a  mental  "Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  lead- 
ing them  on  by  enticing  lures  into  the  morass  of 
impossible  theory. 

In  fact,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  let  the  mind  roam, 
amid  the  pleasant  fields  of  thought,  in  which  misery 
and  injustice  shall  be  things  of  the  past,  being 
replaced  by  joyful  gladness,  throughout  the 
smiling  land. 

But  after  "ideal  Socialism"  (varying,  as  it  must, 
to  blend  with  the  differing  conceptions  of  the 
perfect)  the  word  "practical"  comes  as  a  blow  from 
the  mailed  fist  of  fact,  shattering  the  ephemeral 
creations  of  fancy.  Reluctantly  then  we  descend 
into  the  realm  of  practicability,  to  grapple  with  the 
hard,  cruel  realities  of  life.  If  we  wish  to  consider 
what  "practical  Socialism"  would  mean,  we  must 
necessarily  consider  the  men  who  would  administer, 
and  the  methods  of  administration,  before  we  can 
justly  be  regarded  as  giving  consideration  to  what 
"practical  Socialism"  would  really  mean. 

There  are  men  to-day,  "Socialists"  to  wit,  who 
preach  a  gospel  of  deliverance  to  the  suffering 
masses  of  the  people, 
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Are  these  the  men  ?  Are  these  the  methods,  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulty,  in  the  problem 
of  the  government  of  the  people  ?  Bernard  Shaw 
and  others  have  said,  "That  'Socialism'  would  get 
along  alright  if  it  were  not  for  the  'Socialists'"; 
but  after  all,  the  administration  of  "Socialism" 
must  depend  on  "Socialists."  In  the  light  of  this 
fact,  the  expressions  enunciated  at  the  Nuremberg 
Congress  of  Socialists  are  ominous. 

In  Germany  were  assembled  the  very  elite  of 
Socialistic  Society,  including  the  great  Bebel  him- 
self; and  what  was  their  opinion  of  each  other? — 
It  came  out  on  September  17th,  1908,  after  several 
days  of  the  closest  communion  with  each  other. 
This  was  their  verdict,  and  in  their  own  words : 
"Thieves!  Sneaks!  Spies!  Talebearers!  Black- 
guards! Liars!"  That  was  their  expressed 
opinion  of  each  other,  their  own  comrades,  the 
chosen  delegates  of  Socialism. 

Victor  Grayson,  who  claims  to  the  only  "Clean 
Socialist"  in  Parliament,  backed  by  Robert 
Blatchford,  denounced  the  others  as  "Traitors  to 
the  cause." 

Philip  Snowden  retorted,  "He  has  seldom  been 
in  the  House,  and  hardly  upon  one  occasion  when 
a  question  affecting  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes  was  being  discussed.  He  left  the  House 
on  July  16th,  and  never  put  in  an  appearance, 
though  the  session  did  not  end  until  August  1st, 
except  upon  the  night  when  he  had  drawn  his 
quarter's  salary  from  the  Labour  Party."  'The 
Socialist  Review,'  in  reference  to  this  incident 
remarked,  "We  have  no  time  for  melodrama;  it  is 
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a  pity  that  circumstances  made  it  appear  as  though 
it  was  the  unemployed  that  Mr.  Grayson  thought 
about;  he  did  not  care  a  button  for  them." 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  written  these  words:  — 
"Philosophers  and  world-menders  .  .  .  their  plans 
are  laid  for  a  race  of  logical,  reasonable,  faultless 
creatures;  but  they  must  be  worked  out  by  a  seeth- 
ing, struggling  rabble  of  capricious,  weak  and 
roguish  schemers  and  dreamers,  whose  principles 
are  wax,  whose  blood  is  hot,  and  whose  very  breath 
of  life  is  folly." 

We  have  seen  how  the  leaders  of  Socialism  have 
little  faith  in  one  another,  and  when  they  meet 
together  are  at  variance,  calling  each  other  "liars, 
thieves,"  etc.  We  have  seen  the  "practical  Social- 
ists" abusing  the  "ideal  Socialists";  we  have  seen 
the  "Grayson  Socialists"  calling  the  "Snowden 
Socialists"  traitors  to  the  cause;  and  we  have  seen 
the  others  calling  the  "Grayson  Socialists"  "melo- 
dramatists"  without  an  atom  of  care  for  the  working 
classes.  We  have  seen  the  Bebelites  calling  the 
anti-Bebelites  "liars,"  and  we  have  seen  the  anti- 
Bebelites  calling  the  Bebelites  "Sneaks!  Spies! 
and  Blackguards!"  We  ask,  therefore,  are  these 
the  men  who  would  form  a  government  for  the 
people  as  their  representatives,  which  would  be  in 
advance  of  every  government  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ?  We  think  not !  But  one  may  say,  you 
have  but  made  a  criticism  of  men,  not  of  Socialism ; 
true,  yet  can  it  be  denied  that  any  scheme  of 
government  is  dependent  upon  those  to  whom  the 
administrative  powers  must  be  given,  upon  whom 
also,  the  responsibilities  must  rest. 
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In  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  point  aimed  at  is 
to  demonstrate  that  if  we  wish  to  conjecture  as  to 
what  "Socialism  would  really  mean  in  practice," 
we  must  not  forget  or  minimise  the  human  ele- 
ment; for  it  is  ridiculous  to  reason  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  angelic  or  perfect  proletariat,  or 
infallible  and  incorruptible  ruling  class. 

Granting  that  it  is  legitimate  thus  to  consider  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  human  aspect,  we  are  faced 
with  this  fact,  that  apart  from  the  defects  of  any 
and  every  scheme  of  Socialism,  which  may  be 
stupendous,  there  are  human  elements  equally 
stupendous,  which  might  well  wreck  the  most  per- 
fect scheme  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man. 

At  this  stage  of  our  enquiry,  we  may  fittingly 
consider  the  general  scheme  of  Socialism,  and 
surely  all  must  admit,  whatever  brand  of  Socialism 
be  examined,  that  before  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
of  their  enraptured  conception  may  be  proceeded 
with,  it  must  be  preceded  by  the  demolition  of  the 
present  structure  of  the  Social  system. 

An  almost  universal  formula  for  Socialism  is  :  — 
The  nationalization  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange;  this  involves  the 
nationalization  of  land  and  the  abolition  of 
capitalists.  How  is  the  abolition  of  the  capitalist 
to  be  proceeded  with  ?  It  could  not  be  done  with- 
out force  or  purchase.  Socialists  in  general  do  not 
advocate  violence ;  in  preference,  Socialistic  litera- 
ture suggests  that  the  capitalist  be  bought  out. 
Surely  they  have  not  realised  the  meaning  of  this. 
The  massed  properties  of  the  capitalists  could  not 
be  represented  by  a  less  sum  than  18,000  million 
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sterling;  ^360,000,000  per  annum  out  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  country.  If  this  yearly  income  be 
"capitalised"  you  must  make  an  addition  to  the 
national  debt  that  is  almost  beyond  calculation ; 
and  if  indeed  this  is  done,  where  is  the  yearly  instal- 
ment to  come  from  ?  It  would  have  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  national  industries.  How  is  this  to  be 
done  without  charging  to  the  trading  account,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  "capitalists"  now  get  in  the 
way  of  profits,  salaries,  etc.  ? 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  balance  of  the  trading, 
after  paying  State  management  charges,  would 
belong  to  the  people ;  but  there  might  be  no  balance, 
if  payment  has  to  be  made  to  the  "capitalists"  of 
instalments  towards  the  money  required  to  buy 
them  out. 

A  higher  price  or  value  on  goods  is  no  solution 
to  this  problem,  seeing  that  to  serve  the  principles 
of  Socialism  a  higher  value  must  be  placed  upon 
labour,  and  to  further  involve  matters  in  the  sea  of 
difficulty,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery  of  production  would  be  minimised  by 
the  elimination  of  the  competitive  system ;  for  it  is 
notorious,  that  men  dealing  with  State  funds  do 
not  exercise  the  same  care,  thrift,  or  scruple,  as  in 
the  management  of  what  belongs  solely  to  them- 
selves. 

Men  handle  a  national  or  company  purse  with  a 
much  slacker  string  than  they  do  their  private 
money. 

This  is  all  on  the  supposition  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  monopolies  would  be  a  har- 
monious  management;    but   consider   the   danger 
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there  would  be  in  a  want  of  harmonious  manage- 
ment. Even  if  State  officials  were  to  prove  as 
energetic,  attentive  and  industrious  as  the  indi- 
vidual capitalists  that  now  provide  employment  for 
the  country,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  they 
would  agree  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  ? 

Would  no  differences  of  opinion  arise,  on 
methods  of  manufacture,  or  rules  of  discipline,  or 
rates  of  wages,  or  modes  of  transacting  business? 
Some  of  these  questions  might  become  serious 
indeed.  Who  would  settle  them  ?  The  Socialist 
answers:  "The  people."  Bui  "the  people"  would 
be  equally  divided  about  them.  They  are  not  of 
one  mind  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  common 
"class"  antipathy  to  the  "capitalists";  but  when 
they  had  rid  themselves  of  the  "capitalist,"  their 
sole  vestige  of  unanimity  would  disappear,  and 
they  would  be  revealed  as  a  surging,  struggling 
mass,  destroyed  by  internecine  conflicts.  There 
are  always  parties  in  every  community.  In  the 
United  States  are  republicans  and  democrats;  in 
republican  France  are  radicals,  moderates  and 
royalists;  and  in  England,  if  it  should  ever  see  a 
Socialist  Government,  there  will  be  the  people  split 
ip  into  as  many  parties  as  now;  and  as  the  whole 
business  would  belong  to  the  whole  nation,  this 
ould  bring  about  the  catastrophe,  of  the  inter- 
eddling  of  all  parties  clamouring  in  an  angry 
turmoil,  ending  in  civil  broil.  It  would  only 
require  enough  of  this  to  bring  on  revolution,  and 
a  dictatorship. 

It  has  always  been  so  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
where    these   experiments   have    been   tried.      An 
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Imperial  Master  was  elected  in  France  after  a 
frantic  paroxysm  of  "Liberty,"  "Equality,"  and 
"Fraternity." 

There  are  many  and  various  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  Socialism,  but 
Socialists  approach  the  question  of  "how  it  is  to 
be  accomplished"  with  great  reluctance. 

This  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question.  It  is 
easy  to  conjure  pretty  ideals,  to  give  entertaining 
sketches  of  the  state  of  things  that  ought  to  exist, 
but  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate  how  they  can  be 
realised.  Socialists  are  supposed,  at  least  by  them- 
selves, to  be  practical  people,  but  is  it  practical  to 
theorise  upon  idealities  in  general  terms,  while  they 
are  destitute  of  a  system,  cut,  dried,  planned  and 
perfected  ? 

In  this,  they  are  worse  than  the  bogus  company 
promoter;  he  not  only  "paints"  the  advantages  of 
his  scheme  in  glowing  colours,  but  he  has  the 
whole  mode  of  operation  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and 
can  rattle  off  his  calculations  in  the  most  convincing 
style.  He  at  least  appears  to  be  able  to  shew  how 
the  thing  can  be  done. 

Socialists  shew  us  the  picture  of  a  happy 
England,  with  a  clean,  well-dressed  population, 
working,  many  of  them,  only  a  few  hours  a  day, 
living  in  nice  houses  with  tree-bordered  avenues, 
and  spending  their  leisure  time  in  attending  con- 
certs, and  crowding  colleges  to  hear  lectures  on 
this,  that  or  the  other;  but  when  we  ask  "How  it 
is  to  be  brought  about  and  how  conducted?" 
Well !  that  is  a  different  matter  ! 
Wherever  we  read  any  indication  of  method,  the 
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difficulties  and    disadvantages    are    apparent ; — for 
instance  :  — 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  to  put  agricultural 
labourers  and  tramps  on  State  farms,  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  saddling  the  nation  with  maintenance 
of  a  vast  army  of  paupers.  This  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  Would  the  farms  pay  ?  Could  the  labour 
of  tramps,  except  under  the  task-master's  rod,  be 
made  to  pay  ? 

But  there  is  to  be  no  task-master's  rod,  the 
former  tramps  are  to  be  treated  as  honourable 
gentlemen  : — a  rather  difficult  performance  it  might 
be  found.  Facts  cannot  be  forced  to  coincide  with 
theory.  The  honourable  gentlemen  would  work 
the  farm  between  them,  and  then,  when  all  offi- 
cial charges  were  paid  to  the  State,  the  balance 
would  be  divided !  !  !  Suppose  there  was  no 
balance  to  divide?  Suppose  there  was  not  enough 
to  pay  wages,  and  that  the  farm  did  not  produce 
enough  to  feed  the  colony,  on  account  of  the  slack- 
handedness  of  "the  honourable  gentlemen"  who 
would  probably  prefer  "rest"  to  work?  .  .  Sup- 
pose agriculture  languished  for  want  of  the 
compulsion  of  necessity,  which  now  spurs  every 
man  to  activity — every  man  taking  things  easily, 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  State  would  look  after  his 
maintenance — the  Agricultural  Minister,  respon- 
sible for  the  feeding  of  forty-one  millions,  would 
have  rather  an  anxious  time  of  it. 

The  native  tendency  to  inaction  would  certainly 
be  fostered  by  a  system  which  secured  a  man's 
wellbeing  apart  from  his  individual  exertion.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  populace  would  be  in  bed 
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all  day,  if  the  necessity  of  providing  daily  bread 
did  not  compel  them  to  get  up.  Others  would 
lounge  in  the  fields,  if  they  did  not  know  they 
would  starve  unless  they  worked.  Socialists 
say,  "men  would  be  compelled  to  work."  How? 
by  withholding  food  or  wages  ?  by  flogging  them  ? 
This  would  not  be  Socialism.  What  sort  of  an 
"ism"  it  would  be,  is  hard  to  say.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  unsocial  "ism."  It  would  be 
coercion  with  a  vengeance  and  involve  an  amount 
of  espionage  on  private  life  that  would  be  utterly 
alien  to  all  ideas  hitherto  in  vogue  in  England. 
We  should  get  to  a  deeper  depth  than  on  the 
Continent. 

For  how  are  you  to  know  that  men  are  skulking, 
unless  you  put  officers  to  watch,  and  perhaps 
officers  to  watch  the  officers  ?  Under  Socialism 
freedom  would  almost  vanish — in  regard  to  the 
details  of  daily  life,  such  as  choice  of  occupation, 
etc. 

What  is  to  be  done  if,  as  is  but  natural,  all  who 
are  mentally  capable  among  the  rising  manhood, 
desire  to  be  enrolled  among  the  learned  professions 
as  doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 

The  answer  to  the  majority  must  be,  "We  have 
enough  doctors,  lawyers,  and  so  on,  you  must  be 
stokers,  or  scavengers,  or  miners."  It  would  not 
be  a  case  of  people  choosing  for  themselves,  but 
of  the  officials  ordering  them  about.  Socialism 
would  mean  the  loss  of  freedom,  without  compen- 
sation ;  drilled  like  soldiers,  the  people  would  be 
told  to  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  at  the  wish  of 
despotic  officials. 
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The  late  owners  of  the  150  million  of  hard- 
earned  savings  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  might  have  some  bitter  reflections  as  they 
were  being  forced  into  some  occupation  of  drudgery 
under  the  complete  power  of  the  State  officials. 
These  officials  would  not  be  servants  but  masters. 
Under  Socialism  we  should  be  overrun  with  official- 
dom to  the  intolerable  vexation  of  life. 

Under  Socialism  the  heads  of  State  and  holders 
of  power,  the  aristocracy  of  this  system  would 
attain  their  positions  by  right  of  intellectual  power 
and  capacity,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their 
children  must  inherit  these  qualities. 

Will  the  Socialist  State  officials,  whose  sons  have 
not  inherited  their  capacity,  order  these  sons  to 
become  sewer  men  ?  Will  they  order  them  to  be- 
come muck-rakers  ? 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  working  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
State  executive  would  work  with  a  single  eye 
towards  the  realisation  of  Socialistic  schemes  of 
State  management,  under  the  impression  that  in 
them  is  bound  up  the  emancipation  of  the  people ; 
but  incorruptibility  among  Socialist  State  officials 
is  too  great  an  assumption  to  pass  unquestioned. 
Yet  to  what  a  condition  of  instability  would  a 
nation  be  brought,  whose  State  officials,  respon- 
sible for  every  detail  of  the  family  and  communal 
life,  were  impugned  as  unfit  for  office. 

Some  say  this  may  be  so,  but  the  remedy  is 
easy,  for  corrupt  officials  could  simply  be  dis- 
missed and  replaced  by  another  set  of  officials. 
This  may  sound  easy,  and  seem  easy,  if  we  are 
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like  the  ostrich  and  hide  our  heads,  thinking 
because  we  cannot  see  the  danger,  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  seen. 

One  has  but  to  consider  for  a  moment  to  know 
that  the  people  might  be  seriously  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  corruptness  or  straightforward- 
ness of  their  leaders. 

Many  a  war  has  been  fought  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  these,  and  where  should  we  be  placed,  if 
one  half  of  the  nation  were  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  services  of  the  ministry,  and  half  against  ? 

That  the  possible  corruptibility  of  the  State 
officials  is  no  unlikely  factor  is  proved  by  the 
illustration  of  the  French  revolution.  The  leaders 
of  the  French  people  were  pure  in  intention,  high 
and  noble  in  purpose,  if  we  consider  them  at  the 
inception  of  the  French  revolution,  but  when  the 
reins  of  government  were  in  their  hands,  we  had 
the  reign  of  terror  and  of  blood. 

Let  it  be  conceived  that  the  ramifications  of  the 
power  of  State  officials  would  be  a  thousand-fold 
more  extensive  than  those  of  our  present  system, 
and  that  this  power  would  be  not  only  far  more 
despotic  in  its  sway,  but  also  farther  reaching  in  its 
effects,  and  we  shall  realise  the  terrible  temptation 
placed  before  the  executives  of  Socialism,  for  with 
the  vast  force  of  police  and  inquisitorial  staff  and 
armed  men  to  enforce  the  law  at  their  command, 
might  they  not  be  tempted  to  turn  their  rulership 
from  elective  into  permanent  power  ? 

One  might  think  that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
this  armed  force  at  the  command  of  the  executive. 
Such  ideas  as  these  are  built  upon  the  theory  of  an 
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angelic  population,  and  practical  people  know  that 
in  view  of  possible  local  disturbances  such  a  force 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  distinction  between 
order  and  chaos,  communal  and  mob  law. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked  of  Socialists  wherein 
lies  even  the  stability  of  such  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment, which  has  in  its  own  hands  the  means  of  its 
own  aggrandisement,  and  which  stands  upon  a  knife 
edge  between  the  opposite  precipices  of  Anarchy 
and  Despotism. 

H.  W.  Benton. 


ESSAY  NO.  VI 

Socialism  in  practise  would  mean  the  abolition  of 
poverty.  Socialism  would  cause  almost  a  revolution 
in  the  annals  of  trade.  It  would  weed  out  the 
employer  who  fattens  on  the  labour  of  his  worker,  it 
would  weed  out  the  man  who  employs  cheap  labour, 
and  by  so  doing  would  create  more  work,  a  higher 
wage,  and  better  conditions  for  the  working  class. 

I  speak  of  the  working  class,  for  they  are  a  class 
of  people  that  in  any  circumstance  must  exist.  Since 
the  world  was  made,  and  while  it  lasts,  there  has 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  working  class. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  the  poverty 
and  want  that  exists  amongst  them.  There  is  no 
need  for  one  woman  to  watch  her  child  die  of  slow 
starvation  whilst  another  lavishes  cream  and  chicken 
on  her  pet  dog. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  clerk.  He  is  perhaps 
a  short-hand  typist,  book-keeper,  and  sometimes 
speaks  "French."  He  is  rewarded  for  his  labour 
by  the  large  sum  of  twenty-five  shillings  weekly. 
Sometimes  it  is  more,  sometimes  less.  He  must 
dress  well,  be  well  shod,  and  his  linen  spotless.  He 
must  live,  pay  lodging  and  fare  out  of  his  salary. 
If  he  is  single  he  perhaps  makes  his  money  do,  but 
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how  much  can  he  lay  by  towards  sickness,  loss  of 
work,  etc. 

Business  is  slack,  his  employer  has  had  large 
losses  on  the  turf,  or  perhaps  his  wife's  dress  bill 
is  heavy;  expense  must  be  cut  down.  Very  well, 
Jones  and  Brown  must  have  a  smaller  wage,  or  bet- 
ter still,  discharge  them  and  do  with  a  smaller  staff. 
The  employer  finds  that  by  using  cheaper  labour  he 
is  saving  money,  his  capital  increases,  and  he  is  on 
the  right  road  to  be  a  millionaire.  But  what  of  the 
clerk  ?  He  looks  for  a  situation ;  perhaps  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  one  at  his  usual  salary,  or 
a  little  less,  or  perhaps  he  is  out  for  months.  Mean- 
time his  clothes  wear  out  and  his  chance  of  employ- 
ment grows  smaller  every  day,  for  appearance  comes 
before  all.  No  one  will  employ  a  shabby  clerk, 
and  in  the  end  he  either  emigrates,  or  else  sells 
papers  in  the  streets. 

I  myself  have  seen  men  who  were  honest,  respect- 
able citizens  content  to  live  on  the  wage  I  have 
named,  compelled  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  play  a 
tin  whistle  or  politely  beg  a  living  in  the  streets,  a 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  land  that  allows  an  employer 
to  discharge  a  man  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
asks  a  living  wage. 

I  have  taken  the  clerk  as  an  example,  but  the 
conditions  of  labour  are  in  all  trades  the  same.  It  is 
in  these  cases  that  "Socialism"  is  needed.  The 
employers  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  a 
decent  living  wage,  a  wage  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
keep  his  wife  and  children  from  want.  If  this  were 
done  we  should  hear  less  about  the  decline  in 
marriages  and  the  falling  birth  rate.    The  employer 
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should  be  compelled  in  times  of  slackness  to  use 
the  profits  made  in  a  busy  season  towards  the 
lessening  of  expense;  and  not  be  allowed,  as  he  is 
now,  to  discharge  his  workers,  and  so  flood  the 
unemployed  market. 

Surely  it  is  time  something  is  done  to  prevent 
this  ceaseless  grinding  and  sweating  of  "Labour" 
by  "Capital."  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  a 
man  who  is  skilled  in  his  own  particular  trade 
should  have  the  right  to  work.  Everyone  with 
sense  must  realise  that  in  every  business  there  must 
be  a  head,  the  same  as  the  State  must  have  a  head 
to  guide  it,  and  everyone  will  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reckon  each  worker  as  being  of  the 
same  value  to  the  employer. 

One  man  is  quicker,  more  alert  than  another, 
therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  place  his  wage 
on  the  same  standard  as  his  slower  workmate.  But 
it  is  also  unfair  and  unjust  to  discharge  the  slow  and 
keep  the  quick  at  a  paltry  wage  to  heap  up  wealth 
for  the  employer. 

What  "Socialism"  would  aim  at  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  each  article  made,  in  trades  where  piece- 
work is  possible.  That  would  be  a  fair  system  both 
to  employer  and  employee.  The  employee  would 
realise  that  quick  work  would  mean  a  high  wage  and 
better  conditions  of  labour.  The  employer  under  a 
piece-work  system  would  have  a  fair  return  for  the 
capital  he  invests.  No  business  can  run  without 
capital,  therefore  it  is  only  just  that  a  man  who,  al- 
though he  himself  is  idle,  invests  his  money  that 
others  may  work,  should  have  a  return  in  the  way 
of  interest. 
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We  know  that  the  piece-work  system  is  not 
answerable  to  every  trade,  but  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  a  system  by  which  the  members  of  a  firm  could 
all  be  paid  a  living  wage.  If  "Socialism"  were  in 
practise  we  should  see  none  of  those  terrible  trade 
deadlocks  which  bring  such  misery  in  their  train. 
We  all  know  that  in  every  trade  there  come  times 
of  depression,  and  we  know  that  the  expenses  of  a 
firm  are  pretty  near  the  same  whether  trade  is  brisk 
or  not.  Usually  the  first  thing  an  employer  does 
is  to  lower  the  wages  of  his  staff.  Naturally,  they 
refuse  to  accept  the  lower  rate  of  payment.  Both 
employer  and  employee  stand  firm  in  their  refusal 
to  accede  to  each  other's  demands,  and  then  comes 
the  strike. 

The  employer  seeks  fresh  labour  and  easily  finds 
it,  often  at  a  greatly  reduced  wage,  for  there  are 
always  plenty  ready  to  fill  a  vacant  situation.  The 
men  who  refused  to  work  under  a  lower  wage  seek 
work,  and  mostly  seek  in  vain.  They  find  they  are 
not  wanted.  "If  we  employ  you,"  the  masters  say, 
"you  will  cause  discontent  among  our  workers;  we 
must  protect  ourselves."  Yet  after  all  the  men  were 
well  within  their  rights  in  demanding  their  usual 
wage.  They  had  a  right  to  their  usual  money. 
Yet  what  did  their  demand  bring  them — want  and 
starvation,  and  wealth  to  their  employer. 

I  am  no  believer  in  strikes;  too  much  misery 
attends  them,  and  too  often  they  fill  the  labour  mar- 
ket with  foreign  labour.  But  I  believe  that  under  a 
Socialist  system  much  could  be  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  working  class.  Socialism,  if 
worked  as  a   system,   would  find  a  cure   for  the 
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unemployed  problem.  To  be  effective  it  must  be 
backed  by  the  State,  and  the  employers  and 
employees  must  work  together  in  harmony.  The 
State  would  appoint  a  standard  wage,  and  employers 
would  be  compelled — under  pain  of  a  fine  for  the 
first  offence  and  imprisonment  for  the  second — to 
pay  no  less. 

The  State  would  demand  that  no  foreigner  should 
be  employed  whilst  an  Englishman  could  be  found 
who  was  unemployed.  Trades  should  be  taught  in 
schools  both  to  boys  and  girls  from  the  ages  of 
twelve  to  fourteen,  instead  of  French  and  music 
and  other  useless  things  now  taught.  No  more 
expense  would  be  incurred,  and  unskilled  labour 
would  be  done  away  with. 

Employer  and  employee  would  each  contribute 
towards  a  State  fund  to  aid  the  unemployed,  the  sick 
and  the  old.  The  standard  wage  would  naturally 
be  a  sliding  one,  according  to  ability,  therefore 
every  worker  would  do  his  best  to  be  efficient. 

The  employer  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  a 
labour  court  when  trade  was  slack  to  ask  permission 
to  lower  his  workers'  wage.  The  labour  court 
would  appoint  an  expert  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
the  firm ;  if  the  state  of  trade  was  found  to  be  such 
as  warranted  a  decrease  in  salaries,  then  the  appeal 
would  be  granted.  The  employees  would  be 
notified  that  from  a  certain  date  onwards  a  lower 
wage  would  be  paid.  Meantime  the  business  would 
be  under  the  eye  of  the  labour  court.  As  soon  as 
the  tide  turned,  wages  would  resume  their  standard 
rate;  when  business  was  extra  brisk  the  standard 
rate  would  rise  to  the  amount  that  was  paid  less  in 
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the  slack  season.      Thus   employer   and   employee 
would  work  together  for  each  other's  benefit. 

Strikes  would  become  things  of  the  past,  for  under 
this  system  the  worker  would  see  that  a  cause  existed 
for  his  lower  wage,  and  when  that  cause  was  re- 
moved the  amount  that  he  was  short  of  would  be 
returned.  Such  a  system  as  this  would  work  a 
change  all  round.  The  workers  earning  more 
would  naturally  spend  more,  and  consequently  more 
work  would  be  created ;  thus  in  a  few  years'  time 
unemployment  would  cease. 

The  restriction  upon  employers  regarding  the 
employment  of  foreign  labour  is  only  just  to  every 
Englishman.  The  English  have  fought  for  this 
country  and  made  her  what  she  is  to-day.  There- 
fore in  common  justice  it  is  their  right  to  demand 
the  first  place  among  the  workers.  We  will  admit 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  work,  but  in 
England  it  should  be  English  first,  foreigners  after. 

Naturally  this  system  would  take  time  to  perfect, 
but  it  could,  when  once  started,  run  with  ease. 
Workers  would  not  mind  a  lower  wage  when  they 
knew  that  the  deficiency  would  be  returned. 
Employers  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  workers  were  contented,  and  working  for 
the  interests  of  the  firm. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  "Socialism"  we 
shall  ever  get,  for  there  must  always  be  Capitalists 
and  Labour ;  there  must  always  be  rich  and  poor. 
But  I  believe  that  if  such  a  system  ever  becomes 
compulsory  by  law,  it  will  mean  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  era  for  the  working  class,  the  class  that 
Socialism  would  mainly  affect. 

Carlie  Hines, 


ESSAY  NO.  VII 

The  advocates  of  Socialism  are  engaged  in  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  class  war,  and  it  behoves  all 
who  coquette  with  its  tenets,  who  more  or  less  help 
to  foster  the  views  proclaimed  by  speeches  and 
inflammatory  writings,   to  remember  it. 

A  class  war  creates  discontent  in  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  must  inevitably  lead  to  disorder, 
not  to  say,  civil  war  in  the  State. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  chief  sufferers 
under  such  conditions  would  be  the  weak  and  the 
poor.  Commercial  and  social  disaster  would 
result  therefrom. 

But  why  all  this  unrest,  and  whither  does  it 
lead?  The  millennium  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  legislation ;  the  reign  of  law — or  in  other  words, 
of  State  officialism — does  not  mean  brotherhood. 
All  law  must  of  necessity  have  force  to  back  it  up. 
A  law  that  is  evaded  or  allowed  to  become  obsolete 
is  no  law. 

Further,  this  civil  war  by  its  very  nature  being 
an  attack  upon  property  ownership  must  have  a 
world-wide  effect;  it  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
State.  Property  cannot  be  attacked  in  the  bulk 
without   as   a   natural   consequence   attacking   the 
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men  who  own  it.  Attacks  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, affect  not  only  men  of  wealth  but  small 
property  owners  also ;  in  fact,  the  stability  of  the 
State,  as  such,  is  affected.  No  distinction  is  made, 
nor  can  it  be  made  if  there  is  any  principle  in 
Socialism  at  all,  between  those  who  acquired 
property  by  sheer  ability,  and  thrift,  and  those 
who  have  acquired  it  by  descent  or  gift. 

Logically  stated,  if  wealthy  men  were  attacked 
simply  because  of  their  wealth  it  follows  that  in 
turn  the  small  property  owner  will  be  attacked 
also.  If  to  own  property  is  wrong,  the  ownership 
of  one  acre  of  land,  of  one  house,  of  ,£10  in 
Consols,  of  ^10  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
is  equally  as  wrong  in  the  ownership  of  two  acres, 
two  houses,  of  ^20  in  Consols,  of  £20  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank.  If  a  man  commits  a  small 
theft,  he  is  punished,  so  is  the  man  who  commits 
a  forgery  and  robs  another  of  a  considerable 
amount.     It  is  merely  a  question  of  degree. 

The  ownership  by  the  State  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  is  incom- 
patible with  private  property — it  therefore  follows 
that  Socialism  to  be  successful  must  be  universal. 

Universal  Socialism  !  Where  are  the  signs  of 
it  ?     How  long  would  it  last  ? 

Socialism  means  and  can  only  mean  Officialism 
— an  instance  of  that  is  now  on  record  in  the  pro- 
posed valuation  by  the  Government  of  all  the  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom — which  will  necessitate 
an  army  of  Official  Valuers. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that  they  are  free 
(Socialism  is  the  reverse  of  that),  they  pride  them- 
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selves  upon  the  fact  that  England  is  a  free  country, 
they  recognise  that  while  "Britannia  rules  the 
"waves,  Britons,  never,  never,  never,  shall  be 
"slaves."  This  freedom  is  seen  in  all  walks  of 
life — freedom  to  use  one's  abilities,  freedom  to  go 
here,  to  go  there,  freedom  to  choose  one's  occupa- 
tion, freedom  of  trading  between  man  and  man, 
freedom  of  bargaining  one  with  the  other;  all  this 
is  to  be  jeopardised  by  the  Socialistic  propaganda 
of  the  day.  Can  anyone  imagine  that  this  freedom 
would  still  exist  under  an  era  of  Socialism  ? 

Surely  those  who  coquette  with  Socialism  to-day 
cannot  really  believe  that  by  means  of  Govern- 
ment— by  hard  and  fast  laws — by  laws  which 
would  really  curb  a  man's  ambition — yea,  his 
abilities,  by  removing  all  incentive  to  do  his  best 
for  himself,  and  in  so  doing  for  the  world  at  large — 
that  greater  happiness  to  humanity  would  be  the 
result ! 

Freedom  and  scope  to  individuals  to  use  their 
abilities  can  only  promote  a  happy  race;  degrees 
of  ability  exist  and  therefore  the  results,  not  only 
individually,  but  collectively,  of  necessity  must 
be  greater  than  under  some  scheme  of  Government 
that  would  practically  make  them,  or  rather, 
attempt  so  to  do,  State  machines. 

Socialism  cannot  do  away  with  distinctions.  By 
nature  men  are  diverse  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
think  and  act  like  machines,  or  be  stereotyped  to 
a  common  pattern. 

Incentives  to  work — to  perform  deeds  good  or 
evil — come  from  within.  Man  must  help  himself. 
The  necessity  of  Government  or  a  controlling  force 
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is  merely  for  the  preservation   of  law  and  order, 
otherwise  anarchy  would  prevail. 

Socialism  sounds  very  plausible  and  suggests 
that  poverty  would  be  abolished  if  Society  was 
conducted  on  a  basis  of  no  property  ownership — 
i.e.  no  one  individual  owning  anything,  the  whole 
human  race  (for  Socialism,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  universal)  with  a  common  pool — a  common 
fund — and  property  generally  owned  collectively — 
and  production  to  be  for  use  and  not  for  profit, 
whatever  that  may  mean  !  Could  a  system  of  that 
character  or  anything  approaching  it,  do  away 
with  poverty  and  class  distinctions? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  very  com- 
mencement or  inauguration  of  this  Socialistic 
State  a  distinction  arises.  Two  classes  would 
certainly  exist,  i.e.  the  Controllers  and  the  Con- 
trolled. You  cannot  have  equality  under  a  reign 
of  law  whatever  the  system  of  Government  may 
be.  The  question  arises  also,  and  a  most  import- 
ant one  it  is,  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  officials 
to  govern  or  control  or  conduct  the  world's  affairs 
for  the  benefit  of  each,  and  each  for  all ;  who  is  to 
be  responsible  to  see  that  the  officials  do  their 
duty? 

What  incentive  would  the  officials  have  for 
doing  so? 

Would  the  officials  under  a  Socialistic  system  be 
so  pure,  so  free  from  self-seeking,  that  no  evils 
would  creep  in  and  mar  the  sweetness  of  such  an 
ideal  State? 

Would  these  officials  have  no  plums  to  offer  to 
their  friends  outside  the  official  class? 
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Take  an  instance  from  family  life — do  not 
jealousies,  divergences  of  opinion,  and  even  strife, 
at  times,  arise  ?  Is  not  one  member  of  a  family 
often  preferred  before  another  ?  If  that  is  a  true 
picture  from  family  life,  what  possible  hope  can 
any  body  of  men,  be  their  views  as  high-minded, 
as  unselfish  as  they  may,  have  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  mark  you  !  by  Government 
without  regard  to  the  individual  as  such  ?  Failure 
is  the  only  word  for  such  a  system.  It  stands  self- 
condemned  ! 

But  Socialists  themselves,  in  common  with  all 
other  political  parties,  do  not  present  a  united 
front ;  at  one  time  their  theories  are  put  forward 
from  a  religious  standpoint,  at  another  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  "broken  bottle,"  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  makes  Socialism  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  so 
difficult  to  expose  and  counteract;  but,  notwith- 
standing its  many  sides,  its  various  advocates,  it 
must  be  fought  not  with  "broken  bottles,"  but  by 
argument,  by  sound  common-sense,  and  by  edu- 
cating the  masses  to  rely  not  on  the  State,  but  on 
themselves.  All  this  looking  to  the  State  is  not 
conducive  to  self-reliance.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  for  the  State,  as  an  entity,  to  be 
unduly  prominent  and  for  the  individuality  of  the 
inhabitants  to  be  lost  sight  of.  As  Lord  Rosebery 
stated  not  so  long  ago  the  tendency  is  "for  the 
nation  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  State." 

The  State  does  not  make  the  man,  but  the  man 
makes  the  State,  and  yet  day  by  day  from  various 
quarters,  i.e.  from  the  Churches  and  Chapels, 
from  Socialists  of  the  type  of  Victor  Grayson  and 
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Keir  Hardie,  it  is  put  forward  that  the  State  is 
everything,  the  State  is  to  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other — in  other  words  the  State  is  to  control  our 
very  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  As  it 
were,  we  are  to  be  brought  into  being  by  the 
State,  fed  and  clothed  by  the  State,  educated  by 
the  State,  and  in  return  to  do  our  allotted  State 
task,  all  at  the  behest  and  caprice  of  the  State, 
and  then  will  follow  the  common  lot  of  all 
men,  viz.  :  the  State  Grave.  How  is  it  all  to  be 
done? 

Even  supposing  that  these  Socialistic  theories 
are  based  upon  common-sense,  are  of  a  practical 
and  lasting  character,  is  it  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  property  owners  generally  would  see  their 
property  taken  away,  confiscated  by  the  State  by 
means  of  excessive  taxation  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
such  revolutionary  tactics  by  the  State  would 
merely  be  passively  resisted  ?  Would  human 
nature  take  it  lying  down,  while  the  property  of 
those  who  have  is  confiscated  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  the  have-nots  ? 

And  further,  what  guarantee  would  there  be 
that  Society  would  be  any  better  off  under  the  new 
regime  than  under  existing  conditions  ?  Govern- 
ments exist  for  the  purpose  of  passing  and  duly 
administering  just  laws,  not  for  bolstering  up  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  another  class,  not  for 
pulling  down  or  levelling  one  section  of  Society, 
or  for  formulating  schemes  of  that  character,  on 
the  assumption  that  some  other  section  would 
benefit.  Equal  opportunity  and  fair  play  is  all 
that    is    needed.       Socialism    is    opposed    to    the 
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present  competitive  and  capitalist  system  of 
Society. 

A  State  cannot  exist  without  capital,  whatever 
form  it  may  take — and  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  owned  by  somebody;  if  therefore  all  capital  is 
to  be  confiscated,  or,  to  be  moderate,  acquired  and 
administered  by  the  State,  we  must  all  become  the 
creatures  of  that  State,  depending  upon  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  State  officials ;  yea,  further,  the 
prosperity  of  that  State  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  officials,  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
play  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  national  resources, 
and,  in  the  end,  Bankruptcy  would  most  likely  fall 
upon  the  nation  that  adopted  such  a  system. 

Socialism  is  synonymous  with  State  Absolutism. 
Under  individualism  the  greatest  Empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen  has  been  built  up  (long  may 
it  continue  so) ;  men  of  capital  use  their  capital  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  for  individual  profit ;  it  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  capital  to  be  used  for  profit  with- 
out also  benefiting  the  nation  ;  for  Socialists  and 
others  therefore  to  create  bitterness  between  capi- 
tal and  labour,  is  detrimental  to  labour  itself.  The 
choice  then  has  to  be  made  between  State 
Absolutism  and  Individualism  ! 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  if  the  State 
is  to  become  the  Great  Employer,  it  would  have 
all  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  by  means  of  the 
police  and  military ;  it  would  be  no  use  quarrelling, 
no  use  striking  against  the  Government,  set  up 
under  Socialism,  as  that  would  be  rebellion  ! 

What   would   be   the   result  ?       Surely,    for   the 
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prestige  of  the  State,  for  the  honour  of  the  official 
world,  officialism  must  be  triumphant !  But  how  ? 
Why,  of  course,  by  force  !  Englishmen,  are  you 
prepared  to  look  complacently  on,  or  give  support 
to  teaching,  that  will  by  its  very  nature  lead  to 
civil  war?  Wake  up,  England — throw  off  such 
attempts  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  individuals  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  officialism  ! 

Away  then  with  this  craze,  this  Socialistic  fad ; 
and  let  the  reign  of  commonsense  prevail. 

The  utility  or  the  reverse  of  laws,  the  justice  or 
the  reverse  of  their  administration,  is  quite  beside 
the  mark  in  considering  the  Socialistic  tendencies 
of  the  times ;  the  question  of  the  reform  of  a 
law  or  laws  is  a  ground  for  legitimate  argument ; 
Socialism,  however,  attacks  the  individual,  and 
seeks  to  put  the  State  in  the  place  of  the  individual, 
or  in  other  words  under  Socialism  freedom  would 
be  at  a  discount. 

In  thus  attempting  to  attack  Socialism,  not  any 
particular  phase  of  it  has  been  selected  for  attack, 
the  object  aimed  at  being  to  show  up  and 
emphasize  the  main  principle  underlying  it,  viz.  : 
the  destruction  of  private  property  and  the  attempt 
to  set  up  in  lieu  thereof  a  system  of  Government 
control.  Englishmen,  wake  up  !  Do  not  be  bound 
by  fetters  of  State ! 

Rather  do  your  duty  in  your  own  particular 
sphere  or  walk  in  life,  relying  on  the  protection  of 
the  State  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and 
freedom  of  Contract  between  Man  and  Man. 

Support  the  Empire  !  One  King,  one  flag,  and 
one  people,  with  "Liberty"  as  its  watchword. 

Arthur  J.  Greenaway. 


ESSAY  NO.  VIII 

Although  this  essay  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
forecast,  it  must  not  be  understood  as  an  emphatic 
prophesy. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  the  details  of  a  new 
society  will  be,  because  the  period  of  transition 
from  one  system  to  another  may  extend  over  many 
years,  and  during  that  time  the  fashions  and  fancies 
of  the  people  will  undergo  very  material  changes, 
and  the  development  of  new  ideas  will  so  alter  the 
methods  of  certain  industrial  activities  that  they 
may  be  improved  out  of  existence. 

It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
principles  of  Socialism,  that  is,  the  collective 
ownership  of  material  wealth* — the  means  and 
instruments  of  production— will  form  the  basis  of 
the  new  society,  together  with  the  true  spirit  of 
fraternal  brotherhood.  With  this  foundation  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  the  socialisation  of 
material  wealth,  we  may  now  proceed  to  construct 
our  new  society  on  general  lines. 

*Some  Socialists  speak  of  the  "  Socialisation  of  Capital."  This 
is  notquile  correct.  Capital  is  material  wealth  used  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  profit.  Therefore,  as  there  can  he  no  profits  under 
Socialism,  it  is  the  material  wealth  that  will  be  socialised,  not 
capital — not  the  profits. 
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The  education  of  the  young  will  be  of  paramount 
importance,  and  the  necessity  for  a  well-developed 
physique  and  a  high  mental  intelligence  will  be  the 
chief  aim  of  Socialists.  The  wholesale  waste  of 
energy,  time,  and  mental  ability  over  sums  of 
money,  interest  tables,  and  general  commercial 
book-keeping  will  be  abolished,  because  there  will 
be  no  money  transactions  under  Socialism.  The 
young  people  will  then  have  more  time  and 
opportunity  to  study  the  more  important  subjects. 

Food  for  the  children,  as  well  as  the  adults,  will 
be  of  one  description  only — the  best.  Only  that 
which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  dietetics  shows  to  be 
nutritious  and  essential  will  be  produced.  The 
little  ones  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  will  gradually 
grow  into  well-developed  men  and  women. 

The  schools  will  be  removed  from  the  busy  in- 
dustrial centres,  and  all  that  the  most  improved 
scientific  knowledge  can  do  will  be  done  to  make  the 
children  intelligent,  strong,  and  vigorous.  The 
best  sites  and  the  healthiest  and  most  picturesque 
surroundings  will  be  conceded  to  the  little  ones. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  picture,  but  with  the 
details  properly  filled  in,  what  Socialism  would 
really  mean  in  practice  for  the  children  is  one  of  the 
most  entrancing  pictures  to  gaze  upon. 

The  schools,  standing  well  clear  of  town  or  other 
industrial  centre,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  woods 
and  rivers  in  close  proximity,  will  be  built  of  such 
materials  as  will  be  approved  by  scientists,  well 
ventilated,  well  heated,  and  well  cleaned,  and  the 
children  of  the  nation  will  be  gathered  there  to 
receive  their  training. 
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Rising  early  in  the  morning,  with  gleeful  hearts 
and  merry  voices,  under  the  guidance  and  care  of 
loving  teachers,  they  will  skip  off  to  the  woods  or 
meadows  to  gather  wild  flowers,  or  to  ramble 
through  the  woods,  or  they  may  lave  in  the  stream, 
or  swim  on  its  placid  bosom.  Then  a  journey  back 
to  the  breakfast  room,  with  dainty  but  nutritious 
viands,  properly  cooked  and  prepared  for  the 
appeasement  of  their  whetted  appetites.  Fresh 
flowers  from  the  school  gardens  will  be  gathered 
daily,  and  tastefully  displayed  in  the  dining  hall. 
After  the  breakfast  will  commence  the  gentle  train- 
ing of  the  mind.  Carefully  selected  sympathetic 
men  and  women,  with  love  and  humanity  dominant 
in  every  action,  will  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
mental  training,  and  the  reciprocal  love  and  endear- 
ment of  the  children  to  their  teachers  will  be  the 
evidence  of  their  fitness.  Then  another  spell  of 
physical  training,  to  be  followed  by  lighter  work, 
such  as  singing,  music  and  elocution. 

School  over,  a  short  period  of  absolute  abandon 
will  be  allowed,  in  which  the  bubbling  spirits  of 
healthy  childhood  will  have  free  vent.  Oh  !  the 
shouts  of  joy,  the  screams  of  delight,  the  antics,  the 
wanton  recklessness  of  this  very  freedom — words 
fail  to  describe. 

In  due  time  the  children  will  retire  to  rest  and 
healthy  repose,  their  little  dormitories  sparkling 
with  brightness  and  cleanliness.  When  asleep,  a 
properly  qualified  medical  inspector  will  journey 
through  the  bedrooms  and  see  if  any  of  the  children 
are  losing  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health,  and  will 
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immediately  prescribe  for  any  child  that  may  be 
indisposed. 

The  next  stage  in  education  will  be  the  industrial 
stage.  Every  child  will  be  trained  to  take  his  or 
her  share  of  the  work  of  production,  but  no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  adapt  the  peculiarities  of  the  occu- 
pation to  the  taste  and  temperament  of  the  child. 
A  child  with  a  pronounced  artistic  taste  would  not 
be  put  to  purely  manual  work,  neither  would  the 
child  with  a  mechanical  mind  be  compelled  to  follow 
an  artistic  calling. 

What  a  vast  field  for  studious  reflection  this 
affords  compared  with  the  higgledy-piggledy 
methods  of  apprenticeship  to-day  !  From  boyhood 
to  manhood,  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  is  one 
continuous  and  thoughtful  preparation  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  future  citizenship.  Each 
one  will  feel  and  know  that  the  task  in  which  he  is 
perfecting  himself  will  be  appreciated,  and  will  be- 
come an  essential  feature  of  his  future  career.  No 
dread  of  discharge  when  he  has  finished  his 
training  and  of  becoming  unemployed. 

What  he  can  do  society  will  require  done,  and 
no  private  employer  will  be  there  to  buy  his  ability. 
Thus  we  shall  see  a  community  of  young  men  and 
maidens  plying  their  trades  and  callings  with  joyful 
hearts  and  buoyant  spirits.  Only  a  few  hours  per 
day  will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  will  be  given  over  to  any  sport,  pastime, 
or  study  they  may  fancy. 

Then  will  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  love  have  full 
scope,  and  these  institutions  for  the  development  of 
industrial  perfection  will  be  real  homes  of  humanity. 
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Envy,  hatred  and  malice  will  be  entirely  eliminated, 
because  the  one  ruling  passion  will  be  how  each  can 
best  serve  society.  No  mercenary  motives  will  be 
there  to  create  corrupt  practices  or  to  provoke  under- 
hand meanness.  Each  will  be  for  all,  and  all  for 
each. 

Arrived  at  manhood  and  womanhood,  these 
scholars  will  be  free  to  take  part  in  the  full  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  glories  of 
the  Socialist  ideal  will  be  gradually  realised.  At 
the  very  beginning  the  passions  of  grovelling  greed 
will  be  eliminated,  as  there  will  be  enough  for  all, 
and  all  will  have  enough.  The  time  required  for 
the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  much 
shorter  than  to-day,  because  every  able-bodied  adult 
will  give  his  share  of  labour — be  it  mental  or  phy- 
sical— towards  the  social  production  of  their 
collective  requirements,  and  all  the  necessary 
natural  adjuncts  will  be  theirs  to  use  and  control. 
There  will  be  no  menial  work  or  degrading  toil. 
All  the  different  phases  of  labour  will  be  equally 
honourable — the  commoner  class  of  work  as  well  as 
the  more  skilled  being  equally  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.  Shirking  and  laziness 
will  then  be  unknown,  because  the  character  of  the 
work  will  be  congenial  to  the  respective  tempera- 
ments. 

The  association  of  men  and  women  will  be  based 
on  pure  love  and  natural  affinity,  and  no  class 
prejudices  or  property  considerations  will  be 
possible.  The  bartering  of  such  a  holy  possession 
as  a  woman's  affection,  or  the  marketing  of  love — 
the  most  disgusting  phase  of  present  day  marriages 
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— will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  man  and  the 
woman  alone  will  be  concerned  in  the  choosing'  of 
partners,  and  no  union  will  be  entered  upon  that  is 
not  perfectly  mutual'.  The  raising  and  care  of 
children  will  be  a  most  important  duty,  and  one  that 
will  not  be  lightly  entered  upon.  Society  will 
decide  at  what  age  the  children  shall  first  go  to 
school,  and  until  then  the  sole  responsibility  for 
their  mental  and  physical  development  will  be  with 
the  parents,  and  even  during  the  vacations  from 
school  the  same  care  and  supervision  will  be 
expected  of  them.  How  long  the  parents  will  retain 
absolute  control  of  the  children  will  be  a  question 
for  future  consideration  and  decision. 

In  the  matter  of  residence,  judging  by  the  tastes 
of  the  present  day,  an  improved  system  of  hotel  Ufe 
is  more  than  probable.  The  general  dining  room 
will  be  most  commonly  adopted,  but  there  will  be 
facilities  for  exclusive  meals  for  those  who  prefer 
them.  With  properly  trained  cooks,  the  freshest  and 
most  wholesome  food,  a  proper  supply  of  attendants, 
clean,  light  dining  rooms,  with  music  and  flowers, 
feeding  will  become  a  real  delight.  If,  however, 
the  tastes  of  the  people  favour  what  is  called  the 
cottage  home,  these,  too,  will  be  so  arranged  that 
no  one  will  have  a  dominating  advantage  over  his 
fellows.  It  will  involve  more  work,  but  if  Society 
says  it  shall  be,  there  is  no  one  outside  Society  to 
object  to  it.  All  that  is  best  in  the  Garden  City 
methods  of  home  making  will  be  retained,  and  new 
and  improved  ideas  readily  adopted. 

All  the  produce  required  for  the  nation  will  be 
stored  in  properly-constructed  storehouses,  and  the 
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citizens  responsible  for  the  feeding  of  the  nation  will 
be  able  to  get  whatever  they  want.  The  same  with 
the  utensils,  table  linen,  etc.  They  will  be  there 
in  plenty,  and  will  only  require  fetching. 

The  hours  of  work  will  be  regulated  by  the 
methods  of  production  and  the  extent  of  consump- 
tion. To  provide  everyone  with  all  that  is 
required,  although  ?t  may  seem  a  big  task  looked  at 
casually,  will  become  simplicity  itself  when  every 
able-bodied  adult  takes  his  share  of  the  work.  And 
when  Socialism  becomes  universal  the  bad  harvests 
or  failing  crops  in  one  part  of  the  world  will  be 
counter-balanced  by  the  good  harvests  in  another. 

Transit  will  be  without  fare  or  fee,  for  the 
workers  will  attend  to  those  needs  with  the  same 
interest  and  regularity  that  every  other  worker  will 
in  his  own  special  capacity.  The  appointment  of 
superintendents  of  the  various  departments  of 
industry  will  be  by  the  vote  of  the  operatives  in  the 
respective  callings.  Thus,  the  men  who  are  work- 
ing a  merchant  vessel  will  elect  the  captain  from 
their  own  number,  and  those  engaged  in  factory 
work  will  appoint  their  own  overseer.  The  man 
chosen  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  to 
work  under  him,  the  most  fitted  for  the  duty.  He 
is  not  likely  to  "assume  airs,"  because  his  position 
will  only  be  to  regulate,  not  to  dominate.  His 
interest  and  the  interest  of  the  workers  he  is  called 
upon  to  superintend  will  be  identical,  and  the 
reward  for  their  respective  duties  will  be  the  best 
that  can  be  produced. 

Property  of  the  kind  that  gives  pre-eminence  to 
the  possessor  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  various 
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hedges  and  ditches  which  indicate  the  extent  of  a 
certain  landed  property  to-day  will  be  swept  away. 
The  whole  land  will  be  the  possession  of  the  whole 
people,  for  their  use,  their  pleasure,  and  their  well- 
being.  So  with  mines,  rivers,  canals,  factories, 
workshops,  machinery,  etc.,  all  will  belong  to  all, 
for  the  use  of  all. 

In  the  matter  of  wearing  apparel,  sanitary  and 
hygienic  considerations  will  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  nation  will 
secure  useful  and  artistic  designs  and  fashions ;  but 
the  choice  of  any  particular  design  or  colour  to  suit 
the  individual  will  be  a  purely  personal  affair. 

In  the  case  of  sports  and  pastimes,  the  utmost 
consideration  will  be  paid  to  these.  Cricket,  foot- 
ball, tennis,  hockey,  swimming,  boating,  or 
whatever  may  be  conducive  to  mutual  well-being 
will  be  freely  catered  for.  The  study  of  botany, 
chemistry,  biology,  history,  or  any  or  every  other 
science  will  be  facilitated  in  every  possible  way, 
and  national  libraries,  studios,  and  laboratories  will 
be  established  wherever  required. 

Besides  these  material  considerations  there  will 
be  a  proper  system  of  spiritual  study.  The  finer 
characteristics  of  humanity  —  love,  sympathy, 
feeling,  encouragement — all  these  will  be  cultivated 
to  the  full,  and  will  embrace  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  sick,  the  weak  and  the  afflicted.  A  brother 
who  falls  by  the  way  will  not  be  left  to  shift  as  best 
he  can,  but  he  will  be  uplifted,  tended,  and  cared 
for  in  the  most  thoughtful  and  loving  manner. 
Selfishness  will  give  place  to  self-sacrifice,  personal 
aggrandisement    will    be    supplanted    by    mutual 
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fraternity,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  will 
take  precedence  over  individual  satisfaction. 

Socialism  in  practice  would  really  mean,  then, 
the  abrogation  of  all  the  evils  of  to-day  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  all  that  the  mind  can  conceive  that  is 
good,  and  pure,  and  loving.  There  will  then  be  a 
world  of  bright,  intelligent,  loving,  industrious, 
honest,  vigorous,  healthy  men  and  women.  Bright, 
because  the  cares  and  worries  of  work  and  business 
will  no  longer  afflict  the  individual ;  any  adversity 
that  may  arise  through  unforeseen  causes  will  be 
borne  by  the  whole  community.  Intelligent,  be- 
cause every  care  will  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  mind 
in  art,  science,  music  and  literature.  Loving, 
because  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  association 
will  be  affection.  Industrious,  because  industry 
alone  will  secure  all  that  will  be  required  for  mental 
and  physical  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Honest, 
because  the  cause  of  dishonesty  will  be  gone,  and 
each  will  have  sufficient  of  the  essential  things  of 
life  without  envying  his  fellows.  Vigorous, 
because  the  physical  training  of  childhood  and 
youth  will  build  up  a  manhood  devoid  of  the  in- 
sidious diseases  due  to  this  system.  And  healthy, 
because  the  study  of  medicine,  hygiene,  surgery 
and  dietetics  will  not  be  confined  to  a  class  for  the 
purposes  of  a  profession,  but  will  be  made  possible 
to  all,  so  that  ailments  arising  from  ignorance  will 
become  as  rare  as  snow  in  summer,  and  as  scarce 
as  blackberries  on  a  poplar  tree. 

Socialism  in  practice  will  be  the  realisation  of  the 
highest  ideal  our  minds  can  conceive — minds  that 
have  been  trained  under  capitalism,  and  necessarily 
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cramped  and  limited  in  imagination.  Companies, 
syndicates,  and  rings  have  shown  us  the  advantage 
of  association,  even  under  this  system,  and  the 
Socialist  readily  sees  greater  possibilities  under 
collective  ownership.  If  the  production  of  useful 
articles  can  be  multiplied  by  the  combination  of  the 
industrial  methods  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
owner  of  the  machinery  and  other  instruments  of 
production,  the  same  principle  adopted  under  col- 
lective ownership  will  resolve  itself  into  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth.  And  here  again  the 
possibilities  become  almost  unlimited.  With  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  as  the  goal,  the  vista 
ever  widens.  The  parasites  become  active  pro- 
ducers. Inventions  and  discoveries,  not  for 
personal  gain,  but  for  mutual  benefit  and  utility, 
will  be  the  outcome  of  intelligent  training.  No 
duty  will  be  too  ignoble  to  be  performed  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  but  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to 
lighten  the  duties  and  eliminate  the  unpleasant  tasks 
of  those  who  elect  to  perform  them. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  extended  holidays 
and  journeys  to  other  portions  of  the  world  by  a 
system  of  accumulated  hours  and  days.  That  is  to 
say,  anyone  desirous  of  absenting  himself  for  a  long 
period  will  be  expected  to  put  in  more  time  at  his 
respective  calling  than  is  necessary  for  ordinary 
comforts,  and  these  extra  hours  will  be  accumulated 
until  he  has  totalled  enough  to  enable  him  to  be 
absent  from  work  for  a  long  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  any  member  of  the  community  who  has  no 
desire  to  travel,  but  would  rather  engage  his  leisure 
in  studying,  or  gardening,  or  whatnot,  there  will  be 
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no  lack  of  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  his  particular 
bent. 

The  government  of  the  new  society — after 
Socialism  has  become  well  established,  government 
will  soon  reach  the  vanishing  point — will  be  by  the 
people  themselves.  There  will  be  no  party 
government,  but  any  matter  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  section,  would  be  of  importance  to  all,  will  be 
discussed,  amended,  adopted,  or  rejected,  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority.  For  this  purpose  discussion 
forums  will  be  established  in  every  district,  and  the 
one  dominating  feature,  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
will  be  the  ruling  note.  The  people  will  be  as  one 
family,  and  as  a  family  they  will  do  the  best  they 
possibly  can  for  themselves  and  each  other. 
Socialism  in  practice,  then,  will  mean  the  highest 
ideal  of  life  we  can  at  present  conceive,  based  on 
the  mutual  family  relationship  of  a  universal 
brotherhood,  with  a  family  ownership  and  control 
of  all  social  products,  material  wealth,  and  natural 
resources. 

H.  W.  HOBART. 


ESSAY  NO.  IX 

Socialism  would  destroy  all  incentive  to  Labour. 
It  would  tend  to  destroy  all  that  we  hold  dear  in 
England  and  in  English  homes. 

The  very  statements  of  some  of  the  foremost 
Socialist  writers  tend  to  fill  any  right-thinking 
man  or  woman  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  what 
our  land  would  be  like  if  their  views  are  allowed 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  masses.  In  a  Book  by  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax,  called  "Religion  of  Socialism,"  he 
says  the  "Churches  would  have  no  future  under 
Socialism."  It  will  be  good-bye  to  all  morality 
then  if  there  is  to  be  no  Church. 

What  is  the  stay— the  mainstay  of  all  that  we 
call  good  and  right  conduct  but  belief  ?  What  has 
made  the  great  Statesmen  of  the  past  but  the  fear 
of  God  ?  One  has  only  to  read  the  speeches  of  the 
great  Pitt  to  see  he  was  a  righteous-minded  man. 
One  has  only  to  review  one's  own  country  along- 
side of  France  to  see  that  our  greatness  has  in 
deed  and  in  truth  been  solely  owing  to  firm  and 
high-thinking  believing  men.  Only  during  the 
last  40  years  has  the  tide  turned.  Men,  not  dream- 
ing that  the  Evolutionists  might  be  one  day 
answered,  have  got  into  a  careless  way  of  believing 
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things  happen  by  chance  and  have  ignored  a 
Creator,  and  the  Spirit  of  worship  has  been  in  a 
great  many  cases  destroyed. 

How  could  a  man  manifestly  of  some  education 
write  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  "Suppos- 
ing," says  Mr.  Belfort  Bax,  "that  in  Russia,  or 
elsewhere,  a  sudden  and  urgent  demand  for 
material  resources  for  party  purposes  arose,  and 
that  much  hung  on  its  being  immediately  satisfied. 
Supposing  again,  that,  as  a  last  resort,  a  female 
member  of  the  party  were  without  any  hypocritical 
pretence,  to  sell  her  body  for  the  money,  would  not 
this  be  a  commendable  act?  I  should  say  yes. 
Prostitution  for  private  gain  is  morally  repellent. 
But  the  same  outward  act  done  for  a  cause  trans- 
cending individual  interest  loses  its  character  of 
prostitution  and  acquires  a  new  content.  The  form 
of  mercenary  love  would  hide  the  reality  of  disin- 
terested devotion  to  a  cause  and  love  of  humanity." 

And  another  "leader  of  men"  (save  the  mark), 
Bebel,  says  this,  "Human  beings  must  be  in  a 
position  to  act  as  freely  where  the  strongest  impulse 
is  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  natural 
instinct.  The  gratification  of  the  sexual  impulse 
is  as  strictly  the  affair  of  the  individual  as  the  grati- 
fication of  any  other  natural  instinct.  No  one  has 
to  give  any  account  of  himself  or  herself  and  no 
third  person  has  the  slightest  right  to  interfere." 

Most  educated  minds  can  remember  from  their 
school  days  that  there  are  no  "Buts"  with  God. 
St.  Paul  tells  us  we  "are  the  temple  of  the  living 
God."  (ii  Cor.  6.  16).  Our  Lord  Himself  tells 
us  (Matthew  12,  v.  36) :  "But,  I  say  unto  you  that 
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every  idle  word  that  men  speak  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  in  the  Day  of  Judgment."  And 
in  Rev.  22.  11.  we  are  told,  "And  he  that  is  holy, 
let  him  be  holy  still."  Plainly  showing  thinking 
men  and  women  what  Christ  expects  of  every  one. 

These  three  texts  having  the  authority  of  Christ 
behind  them  and  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
believe  thousands  have  died  believing  in  them,  in 
their  lives  as  well  as  in  their  homes,  confute  these 
leaders  who  seem  to  only  think  of  this  present 
world.  They  can  never  yet  have  believed  in 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  or  they  would  not 
write  so  glibly  of  the  desecrating  of  a  woman's 
body  for  any  cause  !  Neither  could  they  go  on  in 
their  mad  career  in  advising  all  their  youthful 
hearers  upon  points  utterly  at  fault  with  the 
Christian  Ideals. 

Would  to  God  every  minister  of  all  denomina- 
tions could  see  these  writings  and  denounce  them 
from  their  pulpits,  platforms  and  class  meetings 
until  the  land  is  purged  from  such  dreadful 
doctrines.  All  these  wicked,  abominable  ideas 
have  arisen  from  men  and  women  reading  the  per- 
nicious literature  of  Strauss,  Renan,  and  the  like, 
and  through  not  accepting  Christ  as  their  guide. 
If  they  had  believed  on  Him,  then  their  belief 
would  have  been  a  sheet  anchor  and  it  would  have 
kept  them  out  of  the  company  of  those  who  would 
if  they  could  lead  them  astray. 

Many  thousands  of  men  and  women  bless  the 
day  of  their  first  communion  as  it  has  been  their 
stay  and  comfort,  filling  them  with  the  hope  of  the 
future  life.     This  is  the  greatest  answer  one  can 
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give  to  these  muddle-headed  men,  who  seem  to 
think  there  has  never  been  anyone  right  but  them- 
selves. I  am  confident  we  all  know  people 
whose  relatives  in  all  persuasions  can  testify  that 
religion  is  a  stay  and  comfort  when  all  else  fails. 
A  famous  man  the  writer  has  heard  his  father 
speak  of  was  one  William  Cobbett,  who  rose  from 
an  English  peasant  to  be  M.P.  for  Oldham.  If 
only  the  present  day  Socialists  would  read  his  book, 
"Advice  to  Young  Men,"  they  would  find  much 
to  admire  and  learn  from.  His  sturdy  independence, 
for  with  a  heart  of  oak  he  attacked  his  want  of 
education  and  worked  while  in  the  Army  to  im- 
prove his  mind,  is  a  pattern  to  all  the  grumblers 
of  the  present  day  when  books  and  free  education 
are  provided.  Cobbett  "could  not  remember  the 
time  when  he  did  not  earn  his  own  living."  The 
writer  mentions  this  to  show  that  what  was  done 
by  a  man  of  self-education  can  surely  be  very  much 
better  done  now  there  are  night  schools  and  classes 
everywhere.  And  to  make  each  soul  grateful  for 
the  blessings  that  we  have  in  our  land  is  far  better 
than  decrying  it  all  the  time. 

Men  of  all  classes  can  look  into  our  country's 
history  and  see  for  themselves  men  of  types  whom 
they  can  try  and  emulate  if  not  copy.  Work  is 
the  panacea  for  most  evils,  even  Herbert  Spencer, 
a  great  invalid,  made  much  of  work,  and  the  indus- 
trious life  is  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  chosen  by 
man.  Gladstone's  hobby  was  studying  Homer, 
and  the  Scriptures.  Salisbury  chemistry ;  and  let 
us  take  John  Burns  as  a  man  like  Cobbett,  who 
has  raised  himself  by  his  own  industry  and  talents. 
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If  a  thinking  man  or  woman  reviews  the  past  40 
years  and  sees  what  we  owe  to  our  own  Politicians 
and  Statesmen,  they  will  not  allow  their  minds  to 
dwell  upon  the  theories  of  the  "Keir  Hardies"  any 
longer. 

Through  the  grand  measure  of  popular  educa- 
tion indelibly  associated  with  the  names  of  W.  E. 
Foster  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  every  boy  and  girl 
has  had  a  chance  given  them  to  rise  and  get  on. 
Shorthand  has  opened  the  door  for  many  a  poor 
boy  who  has  in  the  years  that  followed  his  indus- 
try and  perseverance  in  learning  it  been  able  to 
rise  from  a  clerkship  in  a  solicitor's  office  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  barristers  in  the  land.  Many  a  lad 
with  a  good  memory  has  passed  from  a  Board 
School  into  a  chemist's  shop  and  worked  his  way 
up  to  be  a  chemist  and  in  some  cases  succeeded  in 
"walking  the  hospitals"  and  qualifying  for  a 
doctor,  which  but  for  the  advantages  of  the  educa- 
tion afforded  him  he  could  not  have  managed  it. 

Socialists  do  not  see  that  ability  will  tell  and 
ought  to  be  properly  rewarded.  Brains  have 
always  beaten  brawn  in  this  modern  world.  If  a 
vote  could  be  taken  from  professional  men, 
builders,  carpenters,  smiths  and  the  various  trades, 
I  feel  confident  that  there  would  be  more  against 
Socialism  than  for  it — a  proper  selfishness  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live  and  to  get  on. 

In  "God's  England  or  the  Devil's,"  an  answer 
to  a  Socialist  work  called  "Merrie  England,"  a 
working  man  ably  replies  to  Blatchford  the  author. 

The  following  figures  refute  the  Socialist  asser- 
tion that  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  living 
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in  poverty  and  misery,  the  exact  opposite  being  the 
case,  for  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  are 
living  under  conditions  of  health  and  comfort.  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on 
this  subject,  states  that  even  as  regards  London, 
where  there  is  more  poverty  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  perhaps  in  any  other  place,  the 
population  is  composed  as  follows  :  the  poor  25 
per  cent.,  the  well-to-do  workers  50  per  cent.,  the 
rich  and  middle  class  25  per  cent.  The  last  census 
shows  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  houses 
of  5  rooms  and  upwards,  23  per  cent,  in  houses  of 
4  rooms,  11  per  cent,  in  houses  of  3  rooms,  8  per 
cent,  in  houses  of  2  rooms  and  20  per  cent,  in 
1 -roomed  houses.  In  presence  of  these  facts  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  representation  that  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  are  living 
under  conditions  which  make  health,  comfort  and 
self-development  impossible  to  them  and  make 
disease,  serfdom,  wretchedness  and  ignorance 
their  inevitable  lot  ?  Such  preposterous  exaggera- 
tions, which  Socialists  habitually  and  deliberately 
indulge  in,  well  knowing  them  to  be  untrue,  are  done 
in  order  to  goad  their  thoughtless  dupes  into 
revolt,  against  the  established  system  of  society. 

Under  the  existing  system  you  can  choose  your 
town  and  your  profession  or  trade,  and  you  can 
partially,  if  in  the  latter,  select  your  employer  and 
have  it  entirely  in  your  power  to  determine  your 
hours  and  pay,  but  under  Socialism,  your  home, 
your  ocupation  and  remuneration  would  be  deter- 
mined wholly  by  the  officials  placed  over  you.  A 
very  hard  point  which  you  can't  get  settled  by 
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Socialists  is  the  question,  must  the  builder,  or 
master  man,  receive  the  same  as  the  bricklayer? 
If  ability  and  experience  are  not  to  be  considered 
are  you  likely  to  get  men  of  experience  and  ability 
to  work  for  you  ?  On  this  point  the  Socialists  are 
quite  divided.  As  though  commonsense  would 
not  tell  one  at  once  that  our  present  system  is  the 
only  workable  one  where  the  good  men  after  years 
of  work  get  to  the  top  of  their  professions.  Do  we 
not  go  to  experts  for  medical  advice  and  to 
"counsel"  in  the  Law?  When  the  late  war  was 
on  didn't  we  call  out  for  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Roberts  on  account  of  his  vast  experience  of  forty- 
one  years  in  India  to  take  the  field  against  the  Boers 
■ — and  Europe? 

Lectures  are  wanted  everywhere  to  instruct  the 
people  and  their  children  to  read  the  right  kind  of 
literature  and  to  help  them  to  think  clearly  for 
themselves.  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  works 
should  be  in  every  man's  library,  said  "Though 
our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  and  our 
desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances, 
what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will  is  the  conviction  that  we  have 
real  power  over  the  formation  of  our  own 
character." 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  for  ever  declaiming 
in  the  pulpits  that  character  is  the  one  thing  to 
strive  for,  but  how  many  of  their  hearers  really 
believe  it?  To  get  on  is  quite  right  and  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  soul's  true 
weal.  If  anyone  expresses  these  ideals  in  these 
times    his    acquaintances    simply   look  at  him  as 
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though  he  was  of  another  world.  This  "getting 
on"  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  principles.  Every 
man  would  like  his  son  to  be  able  to  rise  and  be  in 
a  better  position  than  he  himself  was  in,  and  this 
is  a  very  praiseworthy  kind  of  ambition.  Accord- 
ing to  Socialists  this  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  instead  of  a  man  rising  from  being  an  engineer 
to  a  position  in  the  Government  like  Mr.  John 
Burns  has  achieved,  men  would  be  pitchforked  into 
employment  utterlv  unsuitable  for  their  natures, 
and  from  what  they  could  do  really  well  they  would 
be  excluded. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  that  we  are  living  in 
better  times  can  be  given  bv  asking  anv  of  the 
aged  workers  how  much  they  paid  for  food  and 
clothing  years  ago,  and  thev  will  soon  tell  you  that 
the  present  generation  "don't  know  their  luck," 
or  that  people  would  not  change  back  to  the  former 
conditions.  Perhaps  the  testimonv  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mundella,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  on  the  Continent,  mav  carrv  some  weight. 
"He  had  watched  the  progress  of  Socialism  in 
Germany.  For  40  years  the  German  working  man 
had  concentrated  all  his  energies  on  Socialism  and 
to-day  he  was  one  of  the  worst  paid,  worst  fed  and 
most  overworked  men  in  Europe."  This  evidence 
coming  from  so  notable  a  man  should  make  us  all 
think  before  we  fall  in  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Socialists.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party 
are  not  agreed.  It  makes  one  think  that  God  has 
sent  confusion  among  them  because  they  are  not 
striving  after  a  high  end. 
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We  are  progressing  slowly  but  surely.  The 
professions  are  open  to  women,  women  are  em- 
ployed in  business  by  the  thousand,  all  this  has 
tended  to  make  work  more  difficult  for  the  unfit, 
and  in  some  cases  men  are  being  discharged  and 
women  employed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  thinking  men  and  women  that  the  "Garden 
City"  and  "intensive  culture"  can  be  made  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  Empire's  "out-of-works."  Men 
can  get  a  good  living  off  the  land,  and  instead  of 
being  content  with  the  "black  coat  fetish,"  they 
can  work  on  a  small  holding  and  marrv  and  bring 
up  healthy  children  for  the  good  of  the  State, 
relieving  the  towns  from  the  congestion  of  the  un- 
employed. Given  health  and  strength  there  can 
be  no  reason  whv  a  man  of  education  should  not 
do  better  than  an  ignorant  peasant  of  old  time 
trying  to  farm  on  the  old  lines. 

Men  mill  work  for  their  own  more  than  ever  thev 
will  work  for  one  another  at  a  time  of  which  Social- 
ists may  dream,  because,  as  Comte  put  it,  "The 
improvement  of  the  social  organism  can  only 
be  effected  bv  a  moral  development,  and  never  by 
any  changes  in  mere  political  mechanism,  or  any 
violence  in  the  way  of  an  artificial  distribution  of 
wealth." 

In  the  "Daily  Mail"  Year  Book  of  10.07,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Railway  Servants'  Trade  Union 
refused  to  join  the  "Labour  Party,"  and  says  as 
his  reason,  "What  I  cannot  stand  and  what  I  be- 
lieve is  arousing  disgust  among  the  workers  of  this 
country,  are  the  tactics,  often  shameless,  of  those 
who    call    themselves    the    Independent    Party — a 
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Party  which  includes  men  who  know  not  what  it 
means  to  labour,  and  whose  aims  are  avowedly 
Socialistic."  Mr.  Rl.  B.  Haldane  said  of  the 
Labour  Party,  "It  was  hopelessly  divided.  Half 
sat  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other.  Part 
acknowledged  a  certain  leadership  and  the  other 
part  did  not  acknowledge  that  leadership." 

The  writer  guesses  there  would  be  a  great 
division  among  the  Labour  Party  if  the  Socialists 
had  their  way  and  confiscated  all  the  money  locked 
up  in  the  2,268  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
having  share  capital  of  £30,887,195,  and  sales  total 
£100,312,614,  and  in  the  Building  Societies  with 
liabilities  of  £55,894,058,  excluding  60  unincor- 
porated societies  with  liabilities  of  .£18,364,370. 
Then  we  would  ask  them  how  they  would  manage 
to  divide  up  or  disburse  for  the  good  of  the  State 
and  its  members  the  money  in  the  various  Insur- 
ance Societies :  — 

The    Ordinary    Life    Company's,    as    per    Blue 

Book    in    1908— Total    Income,    ,£39,629,042; 

in  1882,  £i7,907i538. 
Industrial   Life   Company's,    as   per   Blue   Book 

in  1908— Total  Income,  ^14,585,179;  in  1882, 

,£1,989,683. 

Assurances    in    force    shown    by    latest    returns 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  :  — 

Ordinary    Life    Assurance    Company.     Number 

of  Policies,  2,489,139. 
Industrial  Life  Assurance  Company.      Number 

of  Policies,  26,858,618, 
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The  Ordinary  Life  Company's  Nett  Sum  As- 
sured, ;£728>875>oo9- 

Industrial  Life  Company's  Nett  Sum  Assured, 
^267,469,613. 

These  figures  conclusively  prove  that  it  is  an 
audacious  lie  that  "the  rich  are  growing  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer,"  the  exact  reverse  taking  the 
nation  as  a  whole    is  now  the  truth. 

How  can  the  "Keir  Hardies"  in  face  of  these 
figures  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
in  "continued  poverty  and  misery"?  Mrs.  Besant 
admitted  in  her  debate  with  Mr.  Foote,  that 
"Socialism  will  not  all  at  once  quite  alter  human 
nature."  Referring  to  women,  I  am  quite  certain 
they  are  of  too  conservative  a  nature  to  wish  for 
Socialism.  Now  there  is  a  career  opened  up  for 
them  and  a  freer  life  than  ever  before.  Many 
can  choose  work  and  single  blessedness  instead  of 
living  on  hoping  for  marriage,  which  many  are 
quite  unsuited  for.  As  the  generation  gets 
stronger  from  the  girls  being  brought  up  to 
srames  and  exercises  in  moderation  their  frames  are 
tending  to  get  larger,  and  we  may  hope  for  a 
stronger  race  of  men  and  women  in  the  future. 

Large  bodies  of  men  can  agree  and  get  on  in 
good  manner  with  like  tastes  and  similar  bringing 
up,  and  army  and  navy  men  know  that  until 
women  enter  into  the  life  of  men  of  the  army  and 
navy  there  is  very  little  falling  out  among  the  men. 
But  let  women  come  between  the  men  and 
estrangement  ensues  for  ever !  Everyone  know** 
that  in  a  hospital  the  men  are  the  best  patients, 
and  as  a  general   rule  nurses  would   rather  wait 
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upon  men  than  their  own  sex.  These  things  taken 
into  consideration  all  tend  to  prove  that  as  yet 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  there  being  complete 
agreement  under  any  Socialistic  scheme  that  is 
ever  likely  to  be  propounded. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  shown  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
land  were  confiscated,  and  its  rental  appropriated 
by  the  community,  the  result  would  be  to  give 
each  man  about  2d.  a  day  and  each  woman  about 
i|d.  Upon  this  question  I  fear  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  argument. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  over  2,300,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  the  marketable  value  is  estimated 
to  be  on  the  average  a  dollar  an  acre.  Conse- 
quently it  would  require  2,300,000,000  of  dollars 
to  purchase  it.  If  this  sum  could  be  borrowed  by 
the  State  at  the  very  lowest  rate  the  annual  interest 
upon  it  would  be  greater  than  the  whole  national 
revenue  of  the  U.S.  If  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion in  that  country  were  also  to  be  purchased, 
another  2,300,000,000  of  dollars  would  be  required, 
and  a  similar  amount  would  have  to  be  raised 
every  year  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  upon  it. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  pronounced  land 
nationalization  to  be  either  a  folly  or  a  crime. 
There  is  no  third  alternative.  In  conclusion  I 
wish  to  notify  my  sources  of  information  are  from 
George  Brooks,  "An  Answer  to  'Merrie  England'  " 
and  "Socialism  and  Sense"  by  William  Hill. 

F.  Clinton. 


ESSAY  NO.  X 

Socialism,  as  usually  presented,  with  only  a  few 
of  its  salient  features  prominently  set  out,  is  more 
or  less  sure  to  attract  a  considerable  following. 

Such  stock  phrases  as  "Work  for  all," 
"Equality  of  Man,"  "Universal  Brotherhood," 
and  the  alluring  bait  of  the  prospective  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  amongst  the  so-called 
poor  are  sure  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  those  whose 
very  characteristics  are  the  antithesis  of  Socialism. 

Of  the  mass  of  those  who  shout  Socialism,  from 
among  the  audiences  of  the  enthusiastic  Socialist 
orator,  but  very  few  ever  attempt  to  dive  very 
deeply  into  the  sordid  details  which,  of  necessity, 
attend  every  variation  of  the  condition  of  even  a 
small  portion  of  the  community,  much  less  so  those 
which  would  encompass  the  transmutation  of  the 
whole  human  social  system. 

What  is  Socialism  ? 

Many  writers  have  written  various  works  on  the 
subject,  but  they  almost  invariably  disagree  upon 
different  points,  telling  us,  each  in  his  own  way, 
what  Socialism  is  not.  They  all  claim  that  the 
perfection  of  humanity  is  their  objective,  but  if 
this  is  the  basis  of  their  claim  to  the  title 
"Socialists"  it  is  untenable,  as  the  monopoly  is  by 
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no  means  theirs,  such  aspirations  belonging  to  all 
right-thinking  people.  The  one  point  on  which 
they  seem  most  agreed  is,  the  means  to  attain  this 
end.  Nearly  all  of  them  advocate  the  ownership 
of  all  property  by  the  State,  and,  by  this  is  meant 
everything  material  and  immaterial  which  has  a 
value  as  conducive  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  people,  the  same  to  be  employed  and  worked 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  and  the  profits 
(if  any)  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  popula- 
tion collectively  and  equally.  From  this  stand- 
point the  title  "Collectivism"  is  more  correctly 
applied. 

Many  people  look  upon  Socialism  or  Collectiv- 
ism as  a  branch  of  politics,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  entirely  dissociate  the  two  as  the  principles 
governing  the  one  find  no  place  whatever  in  the 
other. 

Politics  deal  with  humanity  or  that  portion 
which  comes  within  its  area,  and  all  its  attendant 
phenomena  have  their  place,  and  value,  within  its 
scope  and  by  combination  or  segregation  of  some 
or  all  of  them  aim  to  produce  a  variation  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  or  a  portion  of  them,  such 
variation  having  been  more  or  less  accurately 
forecasted  according  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
political  work  applied  in  the  examination  of  the 
phenomena.  Party  zeal  may  and  sometimes  does 
embark  on  wild  and  hazardous  schemes,  but  it  is 
generally  in  times  of  national  stress  or  for  the  fur- 
thering of  party  as  distinct  from  political  interest, 
but  such  have  no  right  to  be  considered  as  politics. 

Socialism   places   no   value   on   present   or  past 
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phenomena,  and  simply  asserts  that  an  imaginary 
ideal  social  condition  could  be  arbitrarily  made  to 
exist,  containing  a  perfect  fraternity  of  mankind 
and  a  community  of  interests  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  social  system  and  producing  universal  happi- 
ness. 

And  how  is  this  ideal  state  to  be  produced.  To 
produce  it  by  politics  is  far  too  remote.  Many 
thousands  of  years  of  political  effort  have  only  pro- 
duced the  twentieth  century  with  all  its  good  and 
evil,  and  at  the  same,  or  a  greatly  accelerated  rate, 
the  ideal  of  the  Socialists  is  many  thousands  of 
years  in  the  future. 

No  answer  to  this  question  is  given  which  will 
in  any  way  cover  the  necessary  ground,  but  it 
seems  paradoxical  that  "tyranny,"  one  great 
factor  which  is  theoretically  at  least  to  be  elimin- 
ated from  this  ideal  state,  is  to  be  employed  in  its 
attainment. 

Some  advocate  confiscation  of  all  property  to  the 
State,  but  others  to  sweeten  the  pill  say  it  shall  be 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  community,  but  since 
nothing,  not  even  coined  money,  can  be  independ- 
ently owned  it  is  useless  to  make  this  distinction. 

As  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  considerable 
number  of  wealth  owners  would  willingly  forego 
their  property  whether  of  their  own  collection  or 
inherited  it  is  evident  that  the  new  ideal  State  of 
Universal  Brotherhood  will  draw  its  first  breath  in 
an  atmosphere  of  tyranny  and  discontent,  a  not 
very  happy  augury  for  its  future  health  and 
growth. 

Were  oratory  and  its  fascinations  alone  neces- 
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sary  for  the  formation  of  the  Socialist  State  it 
would  probably  have  been  formed  ere  this,  but  it 
is  in  any  constructive  work  that  the  vast  chasm 
between  oratory  and  action  is  most  pitiably  evi- 
dent. 

Anyone  fired  with  the  necessary  zeal  for  re- 
clamation can  with  more  or  less  brilliancy  write  or 
speak  of  the  Sahara  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  the  home  of  industry,  happiness  and 
scenic  beauty,  and  possibly  it  might  be  made  so; 
but  the  finding  of  the  means  both  mental  and 
practical  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  is  a  vastly 
different  matter. 

Where,  we  may  safely  ask,  are  Socialists  to  find 
the  intellect  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  carry 
through  such  a  colossal  scheme  as  they  propose? 
It  is  nothing  other  than  a  legislative  act  or  a  revo- 
lution to  de-humanize  the  whole  social  system  and 
to  reconstruct  it  on  superhuman  lines.  We  have 
all  heard  that  every  Act  of  Parliament  can  be 
driven  through  by  a  coach  and  four,  and  that  after 
the  best  available  intellect  has  been  expended  on 
it.  The  Socialist  organizer-in-chief  must,  I  fear, 
be  superhuman  as  well  as  his  work. 

But  shall  we  imagine  the  Bill  drafted  and  passed 
or  the  revolution  organized  and  successfullv 
effected  with  the  immediate  result  that  the  new 
ideal  State  is  established  and  is  starting  on  its 
career  ? 

Without  trespassing  on  the  ground  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  and  other  highly  imaginative  writers 
it  must  be  impossible  to  place  humanity  in  its  new 
kingdom    otherwise   than    as    man.     The    man    we 
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know;  not  an  imaginary  creature.  And  how  many 
have  studied  the  man  we  know?  Knowledge  of 
ourselves  to  the  most  of  us  is  but  of  a  very  super- 
ficial character.  All  men  are  men  is  perfectly  true 
but  to  accept  it  as  a  final  definition  is  vague  and 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  All  trees  are  trees  is 
equally  true,  but  God  in  His  wisdom  made  some 
as  apple  trees,  others  as  pear  trees,  and  so  forth. 

Nor  to  those  who  examine  the  subject  is  man- 
kind less  variable  than  other  items  of  nature.  We 
cannot  of  course  go  thoroughly  here  into  all  the 
divisions  of  mankind,  but  it  is  as  well  at  once  to 
recognize  the  division  into  what  is  most  apparent 
to  all.     Some  men  lead,  the  others  follow. 

How  great  this  distinction  is  will  be  obvious 
when  we  consider  how  great  is  the  number  of 
people  who  are  dependent  on  others  for  their  sus- 
tenance. Not  that  they  are  not  able  and  willing 
to  work  for  it,  but  they  lack  the  power  of  initiat- 
ing anything  on  their  own  behalf.  As  an  example 
the  new  bridge  over  the  Thames  will  provide  work 
for  thousands  and  sustenance  for  many  more,  but 
of  the  total  number,  how  many,  or  rather  how  few, 
could  have  generated  the  idea  which  gave  it  birth 
or  have  prepared  the  necessary  organization  which 
makes  it  valuable  to  the  people. 

In  any  ideal  State,  which  Socialists  imagine 
they  can  construct,  the  same  divisions  must  exist. 
Few  men  will  be  leaders  and  many  followers.  All 
will  work  undoubtedly,  but  with  what  motive  ? 
Men  with  but  few  exceptions  do  not  work  for  the 
love  of  their  fellow  man.  Their  abilities  and  ener- 
gies are  put  forth  for  themselves,  and  their  own, 
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in  obedience  to  the  natural  desire  to  acquire  a 
sufficiency  at  least  and  if  possible  a  possession 
besides.  And  for  this  reason  the  man  of  ability 
will  consider  his  ability  to  be  his  own,  and  the 
value  of  it  to  be  his  own  likewise,  and,  unless  he  be 
adequately  remunerated,  he  will  refuse  to  exercise 
his  capabilities,  and  thus  the  very  source  of  in- 
dustry is  at  once  cut  off. 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  the  architect  of  the 
fabric  being  content  to  be  equal  with  the  man 
who  is  at  his  maximum  when  he  lays  two  bricks 
according  to  the  directions  of  another?  To  do  so 
you  must  stifle  the  natural  ambition  and  desire  of 
the  one  down  to  the  level  of  the  other. 

The  destructive  work,  however,  will  not  rest 
here.  Without  ambition,  and  desire,  ability  will 
decay  and  the  architect  will  no  longer  to  able  to 
produce  work  for  the  worker  to  do,  and  in  turn 
his  (the  worker's)  standard  will  fall,  and  so  each 
following  the  other  on  the  downward  grade  until 
all  are  reduced  to  an  existence  simply  for  food  and 
shelter,  the  lowest  possible  state  of  mankind,  an 
animal  stripped  of  all  human  attributes  save  form. 

In  a  most  perfect  state  of  Socialism,  all  are 
equal,  there  is  no  ability  to  generate  industry  or 
desire  to  improve  their  status  in  any  way.  Col- 
lectors of  food  is  the  only  definition,  and  an  anthill 
is  the  best  example  that  occurs  to  my  mind.  All 
is  order.  Liberty,  there  is  none,  and  there  is  but 
one  occupation.  Progress,  there  is  none.  Ants 
were  aeons  of  ages  ago  and  still  are  to-day  ants, 
and  still  perfect  Socialists. 

Of  course  this  is  imaginary  and  there  is  but  little 
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fear  of  its  ever  happening.  Ants  were  created 
ants,  and  men  men,  nor  will  men  ever  be  capable 
of  being  moulded  by  human  agency  into  such  a 
community. 

We  are  assured  by  some  that  education  will  pro- 
duce such  a  State  !  This  assurance  is  difficult  of 
acceptance  when  we  note  that  it  is  from  the  few  that 
education  springs  to  disseminate  itself  through  the 
many,  and  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
pupil  will  excel  the  teacher.  To-day  the  education 
of  the  peasant  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Peer 
of  days  gone  by,  and  so  it  is  and  will  be.  As  the 
masses  become  better  educated,  so  will  the  classes 
improve  their  educational  standard,  impelled  there- 
to for  their  own  self-preservation,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  leaders  and  followers  will  still  be 
maintained,  but  on  a  higher  plane,  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  all. 

Nor  is  the  division  of  mankind  and  the  propor- 
tion of  such  division  any  haphazard  matter.  It  is 
easy  casually  to  think  and  perhaps  think  enviously 
of  another's  position,  but  a  little  thought  will 
easily  convince  us  that  the  relativeness,  as  I  may 
call  it,  of  man  is  very  largely  a  law  of  nature  and 
that  but  a  small  portion  is  subject  to  his  own 
volition  outside  that  law. 

Were  it  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  condition  of  the  world.  All  would  be  some- 
thing they  are  not  to-day,  and  the  working  ranks 
would  be  entirely  depleted,  and  to  but  very  few 
would  the  change  be  beneficial.  The  position 
would  have  been  acquired  but  without  the 
capacity  to  hold  it. 
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How  good  an  example  is  afforded  by  the  time- 
honoured  grumble  about  the  weather.  Each  voices 
his  objection  to  the  action  of  the  elements  on  his 
particular  belongings,  but  all  admit  that  no 
one  of  them  could  improve  it  for  the  general  good. 

That  the  world  as  it  progresses  through  time 
improves  as  to  its  social  conditions  is  apparent, 
and  it  undoubtedly  will  continue  with  varying  rates 
to  do  so;  and  many  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Social- 
ists will  in  time  be  gratified,  but  it  will  be  by  an 
all-round  progress,  not  a  levelling  down  and  start- 
ing afresh.  Those  in  the  van  will  continue  to 
strive  to  maintain  and  to  improve  their  position. 
Some  will  fall  out  in  the  race  and  the  sturdiest  of 
the  followers  will  take  their  places.  It  is  in  this 
way  the  balance  is  kept,  failures  and  promotions, 
according  to  a  ratio  as  set  for  the  social  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  but  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  have  not  attained.  It  must  stand  in  the  same 
category  as  the  laws  governing  the  solar  bodies 
and  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  actual  but  to 
us  as  yet  inexplicable. 

A  Socialistic  following  is  usually  found  among 
the  working  classes,  who  for  want  of  knowledge  or 
from  an  excess  of  excitability  listen  with  favour- 
able ears  to  so  golden  a  promise  as  held  out  by  the 
orator,  consequently  it  would  be  well  the  worker 
should  realise  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  were 
a  Socialistic  State  established.  Since  the  men,  who 
are  to-day  the  leaders,  would  be  deposed  from 
their  position,  there  would  be  no  one  to  organize 
and  plan  work,  out  of  which,  as  to-day,  they  could 
make  a  profit  and  scores  of  others  a  living.    There 
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would  be  no  moneyed  class  to  finance  business.  All 
would  be  merged  in  equality.  The  shirker  must 
live  and  the  worker  could  only  do  the  same.  All 
could  not  wear  jewellery,  however  simple ;  there- 
fore none  must,  and  thousands  of  jewellers  would 
be  seeking  work  or  living  on  the  labour  of  others. 
Domestic  service  must  be  abolished  since  it  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  equality  and  Socialism. 
More  unemployed. 

All  could  not  have  any  one  thing,  either  superior 
houses,  superior  food,  or  clothing,  therefore  none 
must,  and  their  production  would  be  unnecessary 
with  a  consequent  curtailment  of  employment. 

Equality  in  fact  is  only  possible  when  every- 
thing of  value  has  gone  and  the  only  thing  left  is 
abject  poverty  which  is  equal  to  all. 

OSBERT  S.    MATON. 


ESSAY  NO.  XI 

The  systematic  study  of  Socialism  is  hedged  about 
with  difficulties;  it  is  not  an  exact  science  inasmuch 
as  there  is  in  existence  no  explicit  definition  of 
Socialism  to  which  all  sections  of  Socialists  will 
subscribe.  We  cannot  accurately  study  any 
object  while  it  is  out  of  focus,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  authorised  definition  we  are  left  to 
gather  from  the  writings  and  speeches  of  leading 
Socialists  the  nature  of  the  main  objects  they  have 
in  view. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Socialism 
aims  at  the  nationalisation  of  wealth,  together  with 
all  means  of  production  and  distribution.  Advo- 
cates of  Socialism  are,  however,  divided  as  to  how 
this  should  be  accomplished,  some  regarding 
entire  confiscation  as  necessary,  while  others 
would  only  go  as  far  as  partial  confiscation,  such 
as  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt.  There  are 
also  those  who  would  compensate  the  present 
owners  of  such  stock.  As  to  the  method  by  which 
the  money  is  to  be  raised  for  such  a  scheme  of 
practically  universal  compensation,  or  what  those 
who  are  to  be  compensated  would  do  with  the 
money  thus  received,  seeing  that  wealth  has  also 
to  be  nationalised,   Socialism   has  not  yet  under- 
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taken  to  enlighten  us.  One  of  two  things  would 
happen  under  such  a  scheme  of  compensation. 
Either  the  nation  would  issue  stock  or  bonds  carry- 
ing interest,  or  it  would  buy  the  present  owner 
out  for  cash. 

Should  the  former  alternative  be  adopted 
Socialism  would  find  itself  saddled  with  capitalism 
in  another  form  holding  State  Bonds  on  which 
interest  would  have  to  be  paid.  Now,  Socialists 
have  united  to  proclaim  that  the  capitalist  must  be 
entirely  abolished  as  his  existence  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  accepted  economic  theory  of  Karl 
Marx,  that  "the  producer  had  a  sacred  right  to 
all  he  produced,  and  as  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  was  being  produced  by  manual  labour,  the 
labourers  must  never  be  satisfied  until  they  had 
secured  all  of  it."  The  former  alternative  would, 
therefore,  in  all  probability  be  rejected. 

Alternatively,  the  nation  might  buy  out  the 
present  owners  of  industries,  railways,  and  the 
holders  of  Government  or  Municipal  stock;  but, 
having  no  security  to  offer,  and  rejecting  on 
principle  the  payment  of  interest,  where  would 
Socialism  obtain  the  money  to  compensate? 
There  is  only  one  possible  way  for  Socialism  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  national  wealth,  and  that 
is  by  confiscation.  Moreover,  this  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  their  own  economics  as  the  Marxian 
doctrine  teaches  that  wealth  is  entirely  created  by 
manual  labour.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  labour 
hesitate  to  take  possession  of  that  portion  of  wealth 
which  the  capitalist  holds  and  which  Marx  claims 
has  been  the  result  of  robbery  frrom  the  worker  ? 
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At  present  Socialism  has  fascinated  its  followers 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  benefits  which 
will  be  theirs  as  individuals  when  the  great  capi- 
talists have  had  to  discharge  their  wealth  into  the 
national  exchequer.  Should  Socialism,  however, 
become  a  fact  it  would  be  found  that  the  national- 
isation of  wealth  means  more  than  obtaining 
possession  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  few.  It  also 
includes  the  acquisition  of  the  smaller  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  of  the  many. 

The  nationalisation  of  wealth  must  not  only 
include  that  of  the  landlord,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  millionaire,  but  also  the  accumulations  of  the 
trade  unions,  the  co-operative  societies,  building 
societies,  friendly  societies,  post  office  and  other 
savings  banks,  and  all  small  accumulations, 
invested  or  otherwise,  which  represent  the  small 
savings  of  the  many,  but  are  in  the  aggregate  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  owner  of  the  cottage  will  have  to  give  up  to 
the  State  his  little  savings,  and  the  small  capitalist 
would  get  in  exchange  from  the  State  nothing 
definite,  because  the  State  would  not  if  it  could, 
and  could  not  if  it  would,  compensate  him.  In 
this  respect  he  is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
his  envied  brother,  the  large  capitalist.  Assuming 
that  Socialism  comes  into  operation,  it  can  only 
get  possession  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  by 
coercive  force,  which  will  result  in  creating  within 
its  ranks  a  vast  army  of  men  and  women  who, 
smarting  from  a  sense  of  wrong  in  having  their 
savings  confiscated,  would  naturally  be  discon- 
tented and  rebellious. 
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It  may  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
that  Socialism  might  be  able  to  redeem  its 
promises  of  a  golden  age  and  in  the  end  justify  its 
existence ;  under  such  circumstances,  discontent 
and  rebellion  would  eventually  vanish,  but  having 
regard  to  the  history  of  Socialism  and  its  record 
of  universal  failure,  this  is  too  much  to  expect.  In 
the  event  of  history  repeating  itself,  as  is  most 
probable,  and  the  new  Socialism  failing  as  the 
attempts  which  preceded  it  have  done,  there  could 
occur  nothing  short  of  rebellion,  not  of  the 
wastrels,  whose  conditions  might  in  material 
matters  be  somewhat  improved,  but  of  the  industri- 
ous and  thrifty  section  of  the  State  who  will 
realise  too  late  that  owing  to  the  specious  promises 
made  they  have  either  voluntarily  given  up  the 
results  of  their  labours,  or  else  have  been  coerced 
by  the  majority  into  doing  so,  and  have  been  de- 
frauded in  order  that  the  unthrifty  and  idle  might 
benefit. 

As  the  Socialistic  State  would  undertake  to  be 
the  producers  and  distributors  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  no  competition.  Just  as  at  present  the 
General  Post  Office  has  a  monopoly  and  will  not 
allow  any  private  enterprise  to  compete,  so  it 
would  be  in  every  department.  Clothes,  bread, 
houses,  watches,  furniture  and  all  other  neces- 
saries would  be  provided  under  State  conditions,  to 
which  none  would  have  power  to  object. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  Socialism  there 
could  be  no  "free  Press,"  as  the  State  would  own 
the  entire  Press.  No  journal  could  exist  to  voice 
the    opinions    of    opposition,  as    the    Government 
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could  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  publish  one  set 
of  newspapers  in  support  of  and  another  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  policy.  The  books  published  would 
only  be  those  approved  by  the  State,  against 
whose  dictum  there  could  be  no  appeal.  A 
censorship  would  thus  be  set  up  similar  to  that 
at  present  existing  in  Russia.  Can  we  imagine 
the  feelings,  under  such  circumstances,  of  men 
who  have  been  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  free 
Press,  bought  by  the  blood  of  their  forefathers? 
A  free  Press  is  in  any  country  the  safety  valve  of 
the  nation,  and  the  suppression  of  it  in  England 
by  Socialism  would  not  destroy  but  foster  discon- 
tent, disorder  and  ultimately  anarchy. 

Again,  trade  organisations  and  unions  would  be 
disbanded.  At  present  all  large  groups  of  workers 
are  bound  together  in  a  union  through  which  they 
take  concerted  action  to  get  the  best  terms  and 
conditions  for  their  own  labour,  and  the  various 
unions  are  again  frequently  federated  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  strength.  It  is  a  matter  of 
ascertained  fact  that  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
get  for  the  workers  the  best  possible  terms.  Under 
Socialism,  labour  would  have  no  direct  say  as  to 
the  terms  which  should  be  imposed,  either  as  re- 
gards the  class  of  work  to  be  done  or  the  hours 
and  other  conditions  under  which  labour  would  be 
performed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  could  not  be  left  as  a  matter  of 
choice  to  each  individual,  as  to  do  this  would  mean 
that  a  man  would  not  choose  that  for  which  he  was 
most  fitted,  but  that  which  appeared  easiest  or 
most  pleasant.     The  worker  would  then  be  sent  to 
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the  post  where  the  State  considered  he  could 
render  the  most  effective  service ;  which  in  turn 
would  result  in  dissatisfaction  and  the  worker  would 
realise  that  he  had  given  up  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,  and  had  passed  from  the  condition  of  free- 
dom of  contract  which  he  now  enjoys  into  what 
would  be  a  condition  of  absolute  State  slavery. 

The  present  system  of  competition  and  profit, 
whatever  be  the  disadvantages  attached  to  it,  at 
least  offers  an  incentive  which  induces  men  by 
self-improvement,  industry  and  application,  to  do 
their  utmost  towards  advancement,  and  along  this 
line  in  the  past  the  progress  of  the  individual  and 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  both  as  regards  its  home 
and  export  trade,  have  been  increased.  Socialism 
proposes  to  take  away  the  incentive  of  private  gain 
and  hopes  to  develop  a  purer  incentive  within  man, 
that  of  service  to  his  fellows  for  the  mere  love  of 
it.  As  we  have  to  take  humanity  as  it  is,  and  not 
as  it  might  be,  it  is  futile  to  expect  under  such 
conditions  that  the  average  man  would  continue 
to  do  day  by  day  the  monotonous  ordinary  work 
he  is  called  to  do  in  any  other  way  than  a  routine 
and  formal  manner. 

To  cite,  as  is  often  done  by  Socialistic  doctrin- 
aires, the  deeds  of  altruism  done  in  saving  life  and 
property  by  individuals  under  the  pressure  of  a 
moment,  such  as  in  a  battle  charge,  or  because  of 
the  cries  of  a  sufferer  in  a  burning  house,  and  to 
lay  down  these  as  the  basis  for  continuous  and 
ordinary  living,  shows  a  singular  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  that  selfishness  which  dominates  humanity 
at    large.       Admitting    much    that    can    be    said 
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against  personal  gain  as  an  incentive  to  effort,  it 
remains  and  has  ever  existed ;  so  far  Socialism  has 
not  been  able  to  substitute  one  more  potent  or 
calculated  to  secure  greater  practical  results.  The 
removal  of  private  gain  would  mean  that  the 
extinction  of  enterprise  and  initiative  would 
follow,  with  the  result  that  England  would  fall 
into  decay.  Great  Britain  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  national  prosperity  and 
wealth  depends. 

The  new  Socialistic  State  would  require  the 
creation  of  a  vast  number  of  State  officials.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  any  experience  of  State  depart- 
ments with  their  slow  movements  and  restricted 
official  outlook  do  not  require  any  further  evidence 
of  the  unwisdom  of  increasing  their  numbers. 
This  at  least  can  be  said  :  the  British  Government 
of  to-day  in  making  such  appointments  is  not 
amenable  to  public  pressure,  and  generally  such 
appointments  are  made  according  to  fitness. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  under  a  Socialistic 
Government  such  pressure  would  not  be  exerted 
under  fluctuating  phases  of  public  sentiment.  The 
vox  populi  is  not  always  the  vox  dei.  The  elec- 
tions of  New  York,  for  instance,  do  not  always 
guarantee  that  the  best  candidate  is  elected; 
more  frequently  he  represents  a  caucus  energetic 
enough  but  rotten  with  corruption.  Even  in  this 
country  where  there  is  no  direct  corruption,  we 
are  well  aware  that  when  offices  are  filled  by  public 
vote  it  frequently  is  not  the  best  or  most  efficient 
man,  but  the  party  man,  the  man  who  plays  most 
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to  the  gallery,  who  secures  election.  The  multipli- 
cation of  public  offices  means  a  multiplication  of 
the  opportunities  for  jobbery  and  corruption  in 
some  of  its  many  forms. 

Socialism  would  only  have  one  system  of 
education.  The  present  compromise  to  solve  the 
religious  difficulty  would  be  ended,  and  those  who 
had  objections  to  the  State  system  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  having  their  children  educated 
according  to  their  conscientious  conviction,  as 
they  would  be  entirely  without  means  to  provide 
private  schools  and  the  State  would  not  endow 
any  one  religion  or  all  of  them. 

What  would  be  the  attitude  of  Socialism  towards 
religion  is  a  question  which  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed  by  that  large  body  of  men  and  women 
who  in  the  name  of  Christian  Socialists  are  work- 
ing for  Socialistic  aims.  Anyone  who  has  made 
himself  conversant  with  the  views  of  leading 
Socialists  in  America,  Germany  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  is  well  aware  that  in  the 
main  they  have  been,  since  the  very  inception  of 
Socialistic  ideas,  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  ethics 
of  Christianity,  although  to-day  it  is  quite  common 
to  hear  even  ministers  of  religion  describing  them- 
selves as  "Christian  Socialists." 

It  is  well  to  remember,  moreover,  that  not  only 
in  the  past  have  many  of  the  ablest  advocates  been 
avowed  atheists,  teaching  direct  opposition  to  the 
Christian  code  of  morality ;  but  to-day  some  of 
those  who  are  exercising  the  greatest  influence 
within  the  ranks  of  Socialism  are  most  antago- 
nistic   to  Christ    and    His    religion.       There   can 
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surely  be  no  two  opinions  that  Mr.  Blatchford  and 
his  newspaper  The  Clarion  have  done  more  to 
advance  the  claims  of  Socialism  than  any  other 
man  or  newspaper  of  this  or  any  other  era  in 
England.  This  man  does  not  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel ;  he  distinctly  affirms  that  his  great  wish 
is  to  overturn  Christianity.  Lest  any  should  be  in 
doubt,  a  quotation  from  his  book,  "God  and  My 
Neighbour,"  may  be  cited: 

"I  oppose  the  Christian  religion  because  I  do 
"not  think  the  Christian  religion  is  beneficial  io 
"mankind,  and  because  I  think  it  is  an  obstacle 
"in  the  way  of  humanism. 

"I  am  working  for  Socialism  when  I  attack 
"religion,  which  is  hindering  Socialism. 

"I  am  an  agnostic.  We  must  pull  down  be- 
"fore  we  can  build  up." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  further,  Christian 
Socialists  would  do  well  to  assure  themselves  as  to 
what  would  be  their  position  in  a  State  where  Mr. 
Blatchford  and  his  school  of  thought  held  the  pre- 
pondering  influence.  There  not  only  would  be 
no  State  Church,  but  Christian  Socialists  would 
have  no  means  to  provide  their  own  places  of 
worship  as  they  do  to-day. 

Home  life,  as  Englishmen  know  it,  and  which 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world,  has  in  the 
Socialistic  scheme  to  give  place  to  child  life  under 
the  protection  of  the  State,  which  shall  become  re- 
sponsible for  its  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education 
and  training.     Some  of  us  have  had  opportunities 
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of  seeing  the  effect  of  institutional  methods  on 
young  life.  The  brightness  and  alertness  of  the 
child  is  suppressed  and  he  becomes  so  mentally 
numb  and  dense  as  to  mark  himself  off  from  those 
who  have  had  the  benefits  of  home  life  and  influ- 
ence. The  new  system  commits  one  of  its  many 
blunders  in  discounting  the  softening,  elevating 
and  uplifting  influence  of  the  home. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  a  State  which, 
having  taken  all  the  wealth  of  the  big  and  little 
alike,  nationalised  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution,  prohibited  competition,  denied  to  its 
subjects  the  right  to  decide  each  for  himself  the 
nature  of  his  employment,  forbade  them  to  accu- 
mulate, compelled  them  to  accept  the  State  system 
of  education,  refused  either  to  provide  them  with  a 
State  religion  or  to  allow  them  the  means  of  pro- 
viding a  church  in  which  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  took  away 
their  homes  and  replaced  them  by  institutions  in 
which  the  State,  and  not  the  parents,  are  to  be  the 
providers  and  teachers,  and  removed  the  incentive 
of  personal  gain  from  labour  and  effort  ?  What  is 
the  harvest  to  be  reaped  from  such  seed?  There 
will  be  a  State  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  re- 
bellion, kept  from  open  revolt  only  because  the 
State  possesses  a  sufficient  power  to  suppress 
public  action ;  a  State  composed  of  men  discon- 
tented and  disappointed  because  all  the  details  of 
their  lives,  religious  and  civil,  will  be  controlled 
by  State  officialism.  The  inherent  love  of  a  man 
— especially  a  Briton — for  Liberty,  makes  him  hate 
everything  that  interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of 
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his  will,  and  no  one  is  so  intolerant  of  restraints 
as  the  modern  Socialist.  As  soon  as  he  feels  the 
fetters,  be  they  ever  so  golden,  he  will  again  strike 
for  the  freedom  which  for  a  dream  he  has  bartered 
away. 

It  may  be  possible  to  construct  a  Socialistic 
State  on  paper,  but  history  has  again  and  again  con- 
demned it  as  unworkable.  Every  effort  has  been 
shattered  by  rebellion,  discontent,  jealousy  and 
envy ;  and  it  is  only  folly  to  anticipate  better 
results  from  the  future  than  in  the  past;  humanity 
is  ever  the  same.  Any  movement  which  enables 
Socialism  to  put  itself  in  power  in  the  country  will 
only  add  one  more  failure  to  the  long  list  of  experi- 
ments which  have  left  the  last  state  of  those  who 
have  tried  them  worse  than  the  first.  If  Socialism 
has  failed  even  when  voluntarily  adopted,  how  can 
better  results  be  anticipated  when  it  is  to  be  the 
result  of  compulsion  ? 

The  teaching  of  Socialism,  instead  of  recognis- 
ing that  man  was  created  only  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  reduces  him  to  only  a  little  better  than 
the  animal,  destroying  within  him  self-reliance, 
self-discipline,  and  self-effort.  It  teaches  him  not 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  struggle,  but  to 
look  to  the  State  to  supply  all  his  requirements  and 
to  relieve  him  of  all  responsibility.  A  nation  of 
such  human  beings  would  be  unworthy  of  their 
ancestry  or  the  history  of  their  country.  England 
would  become  a  shadow  of  her  past ;  a  land  of 
nightmare  peopled  with  slaves. 

J.  W.  Laws. 


ESSAY  NO.  XII 

Three  thousand  words  are  allowed  for  the  enthu- 
siast to  criticise  or  discuss  Socialism  and  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  nation's  welfare  were  it  put 
into  practice !  Surely  two  words  will  suffice  to 
describe  the  ultimate  result  of  Socialism — i.e., 
Complete  Disaster. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  remainder  of  those 
three  thousand  words !  The  Socialist  ideal  is  that 
all  means  of  production  shall  be  owned  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  social  differences.  All  men  shall 
be  equal — working  only  for  the  State  and  Com- 
munity at  large,  and  in  return  receiving  an  equal 
share  with  their  fellow-men,  in  the  provision  for 
their  needs,  which  the  State  would  make. 

This  would  mean  that  no  individuality  would  be 
permitted — there  would  be  regulation  food  and 
clothes  dealt  out  to  each  man  by  State  officials. 
The  man  with  delicate  digestion  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  harder  that  he  might  obtain  better 
food,  as  he  does  to-day,  for  that  would  be  putting 
forth  his  vitality  for  his  own  benefit.  Likewise 
the  strong,  individual  would  not  be  permitted  to 
satisfy    his    healthy    hunger — because    the    State 
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would  decide  that  he  was  eating  more  than  his  fair 
share — in  other  words,  more  than  the  man  with 
the  small  appetite.  Food  being  one  of  the  most 
important  necessities  of  life,  I  have  naturally 
tackled  it  first,  upon  a  purely  Socialistic  basis. 

Next,  we  come  to  clothing  and  that  nice  State 
uniform  we  shall  all  be  forced  to  wear.  Here  is  a 
fearful  problem  :  A,  being  6ft.  6in.,  requires  far 
more  material  for  his  uniform  than  B,  who  is 
only  5ft.  2in.  Because  A  needs  more,  and  may 
work  18  hours  a  day  with  the  hope  of  getting  it, 
no  recognition  of  this  could  be  made  by  a  fair- 
minded  State,  based  upon  lines  of  equality.  It 
would  be  so  unfair  to  poor  little  B.  The  State 
could  not  even  settle  the  matter  by  giving  them  an 
equal  amount  of  cloth,  because  A  would  use  all  his 
and  B  would  have  some  to  spare.  This  would  be 
abominable  from  A's  point  of  view,  because  B 
would  have  enough  for  his  State  uniform  and  a 
piece  over. 

Now  comes  the  awkward  point  of  argument. 
What  will  the  State  do  concerning  B's  sur- 
plus material  ?  B  certainly  could  not  keep  it 
because  it  would  be  private  property,  and  if  B 
was  allowed  to  hoard  his  share  like  that  he 
would  have  enough  to  keep  a  shop  on  in  time.  B 
would  not  permit  the  State  to  take  it  away  from 
him,  for  it  was  only  his  equal  share,  actually,  with 
A  and  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow-workers.  The 
only  way  to  settle  the  matter  would  be  for  the 
State  to  make  one  stock  size — which  would  be 
little  B's  size  of  course — and  there  could  be  no 
unfairness  then.     The  only  trouble  would  be  that 
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thousands    of    A's    would    suffer    when    the    cold 
weather  came  on,  just  as  they  do  now. 

Perhaps,  knowing  that  the  State  had  given 
them  their  fair  share,  they  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  see  B  looking  spruce  and  snug  in  his 
comfortable  kit — but  to  be  satisfied  with  personal 
discomfort  is  not  in  human  nature.  Besides, 
the  Socialists  reckon  that  their  aim  is  to  do  away 
with  all  the  sufferings  and  discomforts  of  human 
nature,  by  means  of  a  State  with  the  famous  motto 
"Equality"  as  its  guiding  law. 

The  above  instances  of  equality  I  have  given 
because  they  concern  the  primary  necessities  of 
existence — all  other  things,  great  or  small,  follow 
on  in  like  manner — to  prove  the  utter  impossibility 
of  running  a  State  and  dealing  with  human  nature 
upon  lines  of  equality. 

If  we  were  a  community  of  godlike  beings 
living  in  a  land  of  promise,  under  ideal 
climatic  conditions,  there  would  be  some  possi- 
bility of  equality,  but  unfortunately  for  us  we  are 
not,  and  day  by  day  we  have  to  face  the  stern 
reality  that  human  nature  is  about  the  worst  thing 
to  deal  with  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Unless 
we  can  eliminate  human  nature — Socialism  is  im- 
possible. 

Everyone  attacks  Socialism  from  the  economic 
side  of  the  question,  which  is  quite  a  waste  of 
time,  for  if  it  ever  came  into  power  there  would 
very  shortly  be  no  economic  side  to  discuss.  The 
labourer  cries  out  now  that  he  creates  the  wealth 
which  enables  the  rich  minority  to  hoard  and 
save  their  gold,   and  continue  to  live  their  idle 
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lives.  He  does  not  see  that  if  there  are  no  capital- 
ists there  will  be  no  one  to  buy,  and  therefore  no 
one  for  whom  to  create.  With  equality  as  the 
great  national  check  to  progression,  no  man  will 
have  the  right  to  desire  anything  more  valuable 
than  that  possessed  by  his  fellow-man — and  if  he 
does,  he  will  not  have  the  means  to  purchase  it. 
Thus,  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  manu- 
facture of  things  of  value  or  beauty  or  luxury, 
which  could  not  be  made  for  the  general  use  of  the 
community,  would  be  strenuously  forbidden  by  the 
State,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  would  be 
no  market  for  them.  Oh  !  what  a  dead-lock  in 
the  wheel  of  progression  !  All  evolution  would  be 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  so-called  Equality. 

As  things  stand  the  individual  indulges  his 
theories  of  progression,  whatever  they  may  be,  at 
the  risk  of  success  or  failure  to  himself  and  maybe 
a  few  others.  If  he  fails  the  world  pities  or 
laughs,  but  if  he  succeeds,  the  world  benefits  by 
the  fact  that  he,  and  perhaps  others,  have  risked 
much  to  achieve  that  which  was  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  Community  or  the  State. 

A  Socialist  Government,  having  a  hold  upon  all 
means  of  production,  could  not,  under  laws  of 
equality,  be  permitted  to  dole  out  material  and 
wealth  to  an  inventor  who  wanted  to  experiment, 
and  might  fail  several  times  before  achieving  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  wasting  the  money  of  the 
Community,  and  the  said  Community  would  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  matter,  and  would  say  "No." 
The  great  majority  of  beings  are  possessed  of 
pygmy  intellects  and  because  they  have  no  bump 
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of  originality  in  their  small  minds,  they  scout  all 
the  inventive  capacity  of  others. 

Governments  are  notoriously  sceptical  and 
Socialists  notoriously  cynical— where  would  indi- 
vidual initiative  get  a  chance  with  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  ? 

But  as  far  as  invention  and  progression  are 
concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  those  would 
gradually  cease  to  exist.  Human  nature  being  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  no  man  of  ingenuity,  thrift  or  self- 
denial,  will  think  it  worth  his  while  to  practise 
those  qualities,  if  the  produce  of  his  brain  and 
hard  endeavour  is  to  go  to  any  but  his  own  pos- 
terity. As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  not  godlike 
beings,  but  human  beings,  and  to  crush  out 
ambition,  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  by  depriv- 
ing all  men  of  their  right  to  gain,  is  to  bring 
about  mental  inertia. 

All  progression  will  cease  under  Socialism,  and 
the  only  important  work  and  object  of  the  State 
will  be  to  see  that  all  men  work  equally  hard  in 
order  to  produce  enough  food  and  clothing  for  the 
general  need  of  the  community — and  then  we  come 
back  to  my  first  argument  concerning  the  equal 
division  of  food  and  clothing.  The  need  of  all 
other  things  would  cease  to  exist  and  daily  enter- 
prise would  be  devoted  to  creating  enough  food, 
etc.,  and  dividing  it  up.  So  far  from  improving 
conditions,  we  should  gradually  revert  to  living 
the  lives  of  savages. 

But  enough  of  the  economic  and  domestic  side 
of  the  question. 
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The  mental  side  is  the  most  important,  for  all 
the   enterprise   of   a    nation    is    run    by    mind   and 
imagination.     Under   Socialism    everyone   will    be 
provided  for,   hence  irresponsibility  will   increase. 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  himself,  or  of  his  family,  which  makes  a 
man  call  forth  all  the  active  power  of  his  mind. 
It  is  the  anxiety  which  sharpens  his  wits  and  fires 
his  ambition  and  eventually  calls  into  play  nerve 
and  brain-force  which  enable  him  to  achieve  some 
great  success,  by  which   not  only  does  he  benefit 
himself   and    family    but    probably    hundreds   and 
thousands  of   others.       Take   away   responsibility 
from  that  man  and  you  rob  him  of  the  cause  which 
brought  about  the  effect.       You  steal  away  from 
him  his  motive  and  the  universe  is  robbed,  in  con- 
sequence, of  the  result  of  that  motive.     The  spark 
of   mental   electricity   is   left    unused,    because   the 
necessity  of  using  it  is  dulled  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  irresponsibility.       The  driving  power  of 
the  human  race  is  that  unseen,  mental  force  which 
is  responsible  for  all  invention  and  all  enterprise. 
Remove   responsibility  from   the  human   race  and 
the  brain  power  will  be  about  as  actively  useful  as 
the     electric     current     would     be     to    a     lighting 
apparatus    when    disconnected.     Responsibility    is 
so  to  speak,  the  human  sparking  plug,  and  with- 
out it  no  one  is  very  much  use. 

A  Socialist  State  would,  by  submerging  the 
individualist  in  its  great  desire  to  equalize  things 
for  the  collectivism  create  a  breed  of  "shirkers" 
whose  main  object  in  life  would  be  no  higher  than 
that  of  daily  turning  to  the  State  for  maintenance. 
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And  what  kind  of  State  would  exist  with  such  a 
half-hearted  nation  of  supporters.  Responsibility, 
either  to  the  Great  Unknown,  or  to  themselves,  is 
quite  the  last  thing  Socialists  wish  to  recognise. 
The  "idle  rich"  are,  from  all  accounts,  responsible 
for  all  the  misery  in  the  world,  and  yet,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  prospect  of  one  day  becoming  either  idle 
or  rich  or  both,  mental  and  physical  endeavour 
would  be  more  or  less  at  a  standstill ;  self-sacrifice 
would  be  non-existent,  and  individual  initiative 
would  be  crushed  into  inactivity. 

There  would  be  no  encouragement  for  improve- 
ment, and  little  by  little  it  would  come  to  pass  that 
there  would  be  no  desire  for  it. 

A  Socialist  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  ask  him- 
self why  he  is  discontented  with  his  lot,  and  search 
for  the  fault  in  himself;  he  merely  blames  other 
people  and  holds  them  responsible  for  his 
misfortune  or  incapacity.  He  does  not  conscien- 
tiously ask  himself  if  his  reason  for  becoming  a 
Socialist  is  really  the  outcome  of  a  deep  longing 
to  give  all  his  time  and  the  fruit  of  his  energy  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself.  At  any  rate 
among  all  the  Socialists  one  hears  of  very  few  who 
actually  put  this  desire  into  practice,  and  one  can 
have  verv  little  faith  in  following:  those  who  do  not 
practise  what  they  preach. 

While  giving  beautiful  descriptions  of  what 
would  happen  if  Socialism  could  be  realised,  they 
never  hide,  or  attempt  to  hide,  the  vindictive 
hatred  they  bear  towards  the  "idle  rich,"  who 
must  be  plundered  in  order  to  find  the  money  for 
the  working  of  the  Socialist  doctrines.      What  do 
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they  offer  in  exchange  for  the  present  conditions 
of  the  labourer?  They  offer  a  State  which  will 
provide  each  individual  if  possible  with  the  neces- 
saries of  existence  and  which,  in  return,  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  a  slave-driving  principle  in  order 
to  maintain  itself  and  its  dependents.  Should  it 
come  to  pass,  man  will  exchange  his  liberty  for  so- 
called  equality,  and  partial  servitude  for  perpetual 
servitude.  Instead  of  Socialism  let  us  inaugurate 
"Reformitis"  and  teach  it  in  the  home,  in  the 
school  and  in  our  daily  life.  Encourage  among 
our  children  as  well  as  among  ourselves  a  svstem 
of  self-analysis,  and  mental  cross-examination 
upon  our  motives  and  our  responsibility  to  God 
and  afterwards  to  ourselves  in  all  things.  As  all 
the  ills  and  sorrows  of  life  are  directly  caused  by 
some  bygone  act  of  selfishness,  let  us  study  and 
teach  in  our  schools  a  little  more  self-abnegation 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  time  a  little  more  useless  or 
unnecessary  knowledge  would  require,  and  there 
would  be  less  misery  in  the  world — less  need  of 
State  maintenance  for  the  offspring  of  the  irrespon- 
sible parent. 

No  State  can  rectify  the  miserv  caused  by  the 
indulgence  of  self. 

The  State  may  confiscate  all  private  property 
and  all  man's  liberty,  but  this  would  mean  ruin 
to  the  country's  genius,  industry  and  enterprise — 
far  worse  still,  it  would  crush  out  the  individual 
initiative,  to  which  abstract  quality,  fundament- 
ally, all  nations  owe  their  prosperity. 

Florence  Parbury. 
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